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pleasant to ride than one which runs with his nose 
down to his knees; or the reverse, with his head in 
rivalry with that of his rider; and such defects are, in 
most cases, capable of correction if properly treated in 


Tunse—One Dollar pet yoar—four copies for @3—nine copies for | juvenile days; but too much constraint is adverse to pace 


$6—all payments in advance. | 
3" See last page for contents, and special directions. 








TRAINING HORSES FOR THE SADDLE. 


The London Veterinarian for February has a review | 
of a new book by Cecit, on training horses. We have 
marked a few passages which please us, and will serve 


as useful hints to such as are not too wise already.—| 
Eps. 


We have always been of opinion that horses were 
used under great disadvantages, irksomely to them- 
selves, besides awkwardly and annoying to their riders 
and drivers, who had not been educated, or, as it is 
called, “ broke in,” for the purpose for which they 
were intended. Compared with the number who re- 
ceive no “ breaking ” at all—or none, save what little 
they get, to quiet them to dom@sticity, from the hands 
of the country “colt breaker,” how few are they who 
have once had a schoolmaster’s whip over their heads. | 
And yet, mount an animal of this numberlesg class, | 
and afterwards throw the leg over a really broke or 
managed horse, and the difference is likely to prove as 
great as—speaking not so very wildly—between riding 
a horse and riding a cow. True it is, with persons 
who do not from experience understand this, riding is 
riding, so long as it be on horseback; but a true and 
expert horseman would as soon ride a donkey as an 
awkward, no-mouthed, no-paced horse. 


On all occasions it isa consideration of moment sal 
avoid alarming a horse; and although this applies to 
every hour of his life, it is of greater consequence with | 
young than with aged horses; that is to say, young) 
ones will be alarmed at trifling objects, which at 


a fu-!} 
ture age they would not notice. 


| produced. 
| when judiciously used, will with many subjects be 


| obtained. 


both for racing and hunting. Whena horse carries his 
head too high, it may, in many instances, be remedied 
by using a curb bit without any port, but with rather 
long cheeks, and the curb chain hung quite loose.— 
Accompanied with good hands, this often produces an 
excellent effect, especially with young horses, which 
are disposed to contend against the control of a martin- 
gale. It may appear as a contradiction, but when a 
horse carries his head too low,a curb bridle will often 
be found the best remedy; and the contradiction is 


cleared up by the remark, that it is the way of adjust- 


ing and using the curb, that the difference of effect is 
For the latter purpose, a short-cheeked bit, 


found effectual; and, in order to render it so, the hands 
must be raised higher than usual at the precise instant 
when the animal endeavors to drop his head; by this 
means the curb is brought into action, but should be 
again released when a proper position of the head is 
This should be particularly attended to, for 
such horses are very subject to hang on the bit—an 
imperfection likely to increase with age if not coun- 
teracted. Although I so far advocate the use of double 
rein or curb bridles for certain purposes, let me not be 
misunderstood as recommending them for general use; 
quite the reverse. A horse with a good mouth, car- 
rying his head in the true position, never gues so freely 
and pleasantly to himself, as with a snaffle bridle; but 
it is to teach the horse how to carry himself, that the 


|curb is in many cases of great utility. 


A really good hack is a difficult creature to procure. 
Not that there is a great scarcity of the ‘ raw mate- 
rial,’ but, unfortunately, it is only the raw material that 
can, in many instances, be obtained; this arises prin- 
cipally from want of care in breaking. Itis presump- 
tuous in people to suppose, and subjects them to ridi- 












The control which we acquire over the horse de-! education of a colt as well in three weeks as in three 
pends upon the mouth, and likewise a vast proportion | years; but there may be some few who do not appre- 
of the agreeable or disagreeahle associations which |ciatea nicely-trained hack, and it is a great pity when 
render exercise on horseback pleasant or toilsome. A|such an animal happens to get into their possession. 
good mouth is the medium by which any improvement Those who have the means, only purchase such horses 
in the natural carriage of an animal is to be accom-|as are thoroughly educated, or they employ men of 
plished. When going at a slow pace, the way in|experience to break, and cultivate the accomplish- 
which a horse carries himself may, to a very consider-| ments of the horse which they either breed er buy.— 
able extent, be controlled; but when at speed, or even | Of course they only select those of goodly appearance, | 
when nearly approximating that pace, his unrestrained | with superior action; and no one need despair of mak- 
action must prevail. By habit in the slow paces, im-|ing them agreeable to ride, if they will unite patience 
provement in the faster ones may be slightly obtained;| with discretion. Such animals will always realize a 
but that must be brought about by very moderate at- | good price; but it requires time to render them perfect. 
tempts, otherwise the action of the animal, far from| To suppose that a horse can be educated, so as to carry 
peing corrected, will inevitably be rendered worse. A | his rider with comfort and pleasure, in three weeks, or 
porse that bends himself nicely, is undoubtedly more! even three months, is ridiculous. 


‘cule when they assert, that they can complete the | 
| 











HOOF-AIL IN CATTLE. 

In our last paper we remarked briefly in relation to | 
Hoof-ail in some parts of the Reserve. Since that| 
issue, we notice in the Ohio Farmer, an extended no- | 
tice of this disease, which seems to agree in all its| 
essential features, with a dreadful malady which pre- 
vailed in our herds in Vermont, nearly thirty years) 
ago. We have a vivid recollection of the sufferings | 
of the poor brutes which were victims of that scourge. | 
The animals were affected in the hind legs alone, and | 
when we found cure impracticable, and the feet part- | 
ing from the legs, were obliged to kill them, out of) 
pity. Of the immediate cause of the disease we are 
unable to speak satisfactorily; it came, and went, like 
a pestilence, the stock of our father having suffered 
more severely than any other. The suggestions of 
ergot in the hay, may be of force, as our lands at that | 
time produced considerable quantities of June grass, 
and Fowl Meadow, which in a wet season is liable to 
produce spurred heads. 

Dr. Walton, of Tallmadge, gives this description of 
his recent experience: 

“ The disease which has brought my cattle to their | 
present condition commenced some six weeks since. | 
The first symptoms noticed were a swelling of the| 
hind legs and a falling away in flesh, the appetite con- 
tinuing good, the eyes bright and the nose moist, 
which indeed is the case up to this time. The swell-| 
ing in most of them commenced just above the hoof, | 
but in two of them it was first seen in the region of 
the gambrel joint. The lameness took place simulta-| 
neously with the swelling. As the disease was new) 
to me, and to all my neighbors who saw it for the first 
three weeks, and as they appeared perfectly well ex- 
cept the lameness and swelling, I concluded to let) 
nature take its course rather than undertake to doctor 
them in the dark. At the end of three weeks the) 
swelling gradually subsided, but the lameness increas- | 
ed, and the formation of pus-took place at the back 
part of the hoof, and continued to spread till in some 
cases the hoof peeled off, and in others the hoof came 
off at the joint at the top of the hoof. In one case, 
where the swelling commenced at the gambrel joint, 
the tendon Achilles, was entirely destroyed so that the 
joint at the dew-claws gaped open when the animal 
was standing and precluded the possibility of locomo- 
tion. On killing and dissecting this creature no mor- 
bid appearances were discovered in any part of the! 
body, except an enlargement of the gall bladder to 
such a size as to contain about one-half pint of bile 
which was of a light yellow color. One of my heifers 
has had the scours during the whole progress of the 
disease, which I think has had the effect to keep her 
legs from being as much affected as they would other- 
wise have been. 

If I were to have the same experience again with | 
this disease [ should bleed the animal freely in the| 
first stage, and at the same time employ local bleeding | 
by cutting off the points of the hoofs with a chisel, or | 
some sharp instrument, till they bled freely, and at the | 


same time administer the following purgative dose: 
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Dr. Walton was informed, about a week since, by 
some drovers, that they had seen it, and that it was 
caused by “ergot” in the hay. They had known ofa 
large herd of cows destroyed by it. Mr. Scott, of 
Tallmadge, also says that he has seen it in Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, and that the hay contained “ June grass,” 
on the seeds of which were kernels like the “ spurred 
rye,” or “ergot” of rye. The hay on which Dr. W.’s 
cattle have been fed this winter has a large proportion 
of “June” or “wire” grass, and the heads show a 
great deal of spurred seed. A gentleman of the 
neighborhood says he has read of a disease once 
known in Holland, to proceed from eating the flour of 
spurred rye where the joints of the ankles, in men, 
were separated ae in the case of these cattle; and it is 
worthy of remark, in this connection, that “ ergot ” is 
assigned by medical authors, as one of the common 
causes of gangrene, and that this gangrene is usually 
confined to the feet and extremities.” 

sneer neta io 
WHEN TO USE LIME AND PLASTER. 

Land doctoring, like all other doctoring, should be 
performed with an intelligent reference to the nature 
of the disease, and the adaptation of the remedy. 
Gen. Brerce, of Akron, is a careful observer of natu- 
ral phenomena, and witnal a successful cultivator. 
He has recently contributed the following valuable 
suggestions to the Summit Beacon: 

The value of Lime or Plaster,’as a manure, depends 
upon the component parts of the soil to which it is 
applied. Alli land has more or less sulphuric acid in 
it, caused by the decomposition of iron pyrites. The 
presence of this acid may generally be known by the 
appearance of the soil, and particularly of the stone. 
If there is any iron rust, or oxide of iron, in the soil, 
or in the stone; or on the top of the water that fil- 
trates through the soil; or if the water is hard, it indi- 
cates the presence of sulphuric acid. 

If land on which grass seed is sown, is “ slow to 
catch,” or sod over; or catches in patches, it indicates 
the presence of sulphuric acid. 

If the roots of clovér, and herds-grass in the spring, 
stand two or three inches out of the ground, and in 
detached parcels, with bare ground between—it is the 
work,of sulphuric acid. On such land plaster is a 
positive injury. 

If clover and tame grasses die out, and are succeed- 
ed by wire grass, sorrel or sour dock, it is caused by 
sulphuric acid. Put on lime and keep off plaster. 

The reason why plaster should not be used on land 
charged with sulphuric acid, is that plaster is composed 
of lime and sulphur, and applying that is adding more 
of that with which the land is already overcharged. 
On such land apply lime, which unites with the sul- 
phuric acid, and forms plaster. The lime thus neu- 
tralizes the acid: and the acid thus neutralizes the 
lime. and forms a compound nutriment for vegetation. 

The reason why the ground appears so hard, where 
the earth is charged with sulphuric acid, is, that the 
old stubble has been eaten up by the acid. 

The sulphuric acid in plaster, applied to land not 


LSS 





One |b. sulphate of soda, two oz. powdered ginger, overcharged with that substance, decomposes vegetation, 
half pint of molasses; dissolve in three pints of warm and fits it for nourishing the living plants. When 
water and give at once. After the operation of the! there is an excess of the acid, it eats up the vegeta- 
physic | would give them once a day a tablespoonful | tion, both dead and living. This is the reason why 
of sulphur in a peck of shorts, and bathe the affected soils overcharged with the acid are always deficient in 
parts in a strong solution of sulphate of zinc, (white| vegetable matter. And soils free from it, have an ex- 
vitriol. )” cess of vegetable matter in a decomposed state. 

To this the Editor adds in regard to the cause of the, The presence of this acid is the cause of sorrel and 
disease: sour dock, and sour grass. The land is literally sour, 

“The rot spoken of in the books, as arising from) and Nature is trying to throw it from her stomach, 
wet grounds, is not confined to the hind jegs as in| through these excrescences. 
these cases. It is evidently a different, if nota new, The rule then, is,if your land has too much sulphuric 
malady, and apparently the result of a constitutional) acid, or is sour, give it a good coat of lime; if destitute 
difficulty that probably results from poison. ‘of acid apply plaster. L. V. Bierce. 
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Wheat and Corn Crops in Ohio - 1851. 


: Counties. 


Adams .eceee-seeeees| 
AlleRcocicc cocccccese 
AGHTERG 2.2 ccc cececce 
Ashtabula.......seee0s! 
Athens ...000ccceceee) 
Auglaize.ccccececeees 









BROWN ccccccccccccee 
Datler..ccccocccssccs 
Carroll .ccccccccccese| 
Champaign ......0006! 
Clark waban torknet neal 
CHITIN scccccccesee! 
CW. 6 dike Feeds 
Columbiana..........) 
Coshocton ....seeees- 
Crawtord oeeseeeeeee) 
Cuyahoga...cccceseee 
PES 065. SHIRT 
Doflanc®. oo00 cteecicee! 
Delaware ...cseeceses 
Erie. .ccccccccceccecs 
Fairfield..... eecccece| 
Fayette ...ccccccccce! 
Franklin.....cccccees} 
Fulton ..ccececccegere! 
Gallia ceceseeeseceees| 

| 

| 





Geauga..ecccccsecess 
NOUS cacwescccccues 
Guernsey ..ceeeeeeees| 
Hamilton ......see0e.! 
Hancock .eeveseeeees| 
ERO b00080 cone cease! 
SE eer 





Hocking....seesecess! 
Flolmes. cc cccacacsece! 
FRGPES coccccccccéscce 
Jackson ..ccscccceees 
Jefferson ....00seeeee! 
BmeSsscccccccesescce 
bake ab ccceedcegcenas 
LAWTFence cecececcees 
Licking .ccssecesceee! 
Logan wocccccesces oe 
Lorain. ..sccccescccee| 
LBCEB..cocccecesseses 
Madison......... eese!l 
Mahoning ....es+e0e- 
Marion ...0.-cscccece 
Medina... ....0.seeee8! 
Migs we eeeeeeeeeeeee| 
Mercer. ..ccccccccces 
Dalam. cccccccceceess! 
Monroe ..ccscccceces 
Montgomery .......+¢! 
Morgan....ceesecceees 
Morrow ..eceeseeeres| 
Muskingum.......-.. 
Noble la se dial 
Ottowa ..ceececcecees) 
Paulding ...sseseeeee| 
Perry .cecsecccecccece| 
Pickaway ....seccseee! 

* “ECA RODE I ET 
Portage ..ecceseeeses 
Preble .cccceseseeeces! 
Putnam...c.ceccccece| 
Richland ......-seeee) 
Ross Tee eee ee ee eee) 
Sandusky ....e.e+-00.) 
SCIOtO. ce cccccccccccs 
Seneca ..eee 
Shelby ..cccesececeee, 
Stark. sccccccccccccss| 
Summit ......-00e+0. 
Trumbull .....-sesees 
Tuscarawas .....+e00. 
WE ocntegavesaccés 
Van Wert ......0ee05) 
Vinten .cccsocecsvess| 
Warren. ...scccseeees 
Washington .......6. 
Wayne ...cccces cece! 
Williams ..........4.! 
Wedd... .crcccccccces| 











Wheat. 

Acres. | Bushels. 
| 15972) 149140 
15560 299426 
30613) = 573176" 
4301) 75905 
15843; 196008 
10900, 162361 
38106) 563467 
32 207820 
26242 377738 
29412) 427714 
32676 600641 
25030 447319 
21484" + 203498 
17562 201445 
29909, 459887 
37437, 519094 
20164, 310843 
7337 125357 
24217 = 373939 
6076 83209 
12075 175767 
11142, 214194 
37613 ~~ 609724 
9502 liv 80 
17710 275781 
$369, 139055 
13391, 124931 
3757 61010 
24618 388195 
28523 367592 
6365 79264) 
24488, 359520) 
8179 9,809 
27466 430645 
1849 25959 
32967 304201 
16503, 182u61) 
26875 426114 
18770) 331428) 
12141) 94163) 
29540| 469401 
28627, 446645] 
5761; 100889 
203") 15186) 
39921| 537270) 
24271; 378290 
11156 193307) 
4289, 83189) 
5763) 83257 | 
16563 = 294396 
8031, 108204 
15619 299015) 
12117 142645. 
11479, 203749) 
26218, 467555) 
19434 232770) 
32128; 566952) 
28280| 435282 
17100 246995) 
50244, 754619) 
19461} 257286) 
2933,  §27u2| 
1174, 13858 
31008! 413694 
19425, 295964 
6124 45708 
12951} = 232563 
26452} 376561) 
8471 127328) 
35080} 557059 
25320 296430) 
13684 244822) 
3254, 29117) 
40160 725513 | 
15675 243110) 
47864 892233 
21599 415890) 
11667 205164, 
41378) 656172, 
8502 122826 
5519 78950 | 
8660 83900 
24258 325118, 
190-7) 224800) 
43805 832059 
8241 105272, 
5580 88274 
9914 141226) 


Wyandot ......-0000.! 





Total-oe+c+eeeseees 1677202 25309225 1664427 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Corn. Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
Acres. | Buse March 15th, 1853. 
23724) 757248 | [FROM THE sCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. ] 
Pood pled Tanninc—By Henry Bretney, of Springfield, Ohio : 
8392 92558 | | claim continuously towing the hides in separate lay- 
15455 515638 | ers, through the tanning liquor,in such manner that 
9105 308655 | each hide, made fast only at one edge or end to the 
pa Fe + 4 towing mechanism, will be gently stretched and kept 
54640' 2696193| Spread out by the resistance of the liquor, which is 
9940| —- 2n4836 | caused freely to circulate in contact with both sides or 
28230 1266020) surfaces of the hides, whereby every hide of quantity, 
<n pod kg however large, is equally and constantly exposed to the 
33803! 1504999) 2ction of the tanning liquor and the stretching action 
12727) 328003, Upon the hides adjusted, as specified. 
pier | Macuines ror Parinc ArpLes—By Wm. H. Lazelle 
10998 325570 | Of New York City (assignor to S. E. Fenwick, of 
23309 919155| Washington, D. C., and N. E. Smith, of New York 
3882 82635| City) : I claim the apple paring machine, constructed 
po bps with a stationary circular rack or way, in combination 
40115 141276 | with a traversing lever, for operating the fork on which 
32798  1570t14| the apple or other article is placed, the said handle 
49074, 2068376| having a pinion on it, which traverses the said fack, 
Bs 24387 and gives rotary motion to the fork, making the apple 
6Bi6 po te to revolve against the swinging spring knife, while the 
29340 —-1361965| handle is pushed backwards and forwards in a hori- 
pene i2ss90} zontal direction, by the operator, in the manner de- 
24677 50412 | seribed. 
oo" bird Sewrnc Macurnes—By W. A. Johnson, of Green- 
13484  466400/ Ville, Mass., (assignor to W. G. Bates, of Westfield, 
2500) 68788 | Mass.:) I claim the making of the double loop stitch, 
pr oe a having the loops upon one side of the cloth, by means 
9518 ano710 | of two needles combined and operating as described. 
1904) 517186| Also, the making a seam, or uniting two pieces of 
17767|  —-428313/ cloth, by means of the double loop stitch, consisting of 
foun! ae a plain stitch from a single thread on one side, and on 
6621. $5071 1 the other, of a continuous chain, formed of a success- 
15605| 441559 | ion of double loops from the threads. 
pane a! Scyrue Fastextncs—By Alpheus Kimball of Fitch- 
9604, 993396, burgh, Mass.: I claim the method of securing the blade 
3002, 73508 | of the scythe to the snath, by passing its shank through 
20403 822826 | the end of the stationary metal cap, and securing it by 
as pons means of the upward pressure of the screw, in combi- 
11041 346a03 | 2ation with the claw and bush piece, constructed and 
10505 327434 | Operating as described. 
onan Fs od Breakine ann Dressinc Frax—By S. A. Clemens, 
16003 40% so | Of Springfield, Mass.: I do not claim simply the double 
35367 1660119, action of beaters, as that is well known in a great ya- 
13825| 469372) riety of machines for various purposes. 
14877 bony What I claim is the method of breaking and dress- 
pve "ane | ing flax or other fibrous substances, by a beater con- 
2279 | 70259 | Structed in the manner described, (vibrating ona cen- 
1074' 32595 | tral axis,) between the faces of which the flax, &c., 
19580 451869 | passes as described, when this is combined with one 
po om ‘aaa or two pairs of rests placed in close proximity to the 
9405 293659 | edges of the beaters between which the flax passes, as 
29400 1283743 specified. 
5481 158639 | Also, in combination with the beater and rests for 
bah ouame breaking and dressing, as described, the employment 
9423 201307 | Of @ pair of rollers, each of which is grooved in the di- 
22812 1923540 rection of its periphery, and one of which is made to 
15671 492026 | vibrate in the direction of its axis, for the purpose of 
15767 576536 ) opening and softening the fibres, as described. 
a ams | [See advertisement on last page.—Ebs. } 
11118 383969} Seep PLantrers—By David and Herman Wolf, of 
ot proceed Lebanon, Pa.: We claim the movable clearer arranged 
3337 7094, | and operating in the manner and for the purpose set 
11195 346334 forth. 
41062 2001048, ~Hanoinc Farm Gates—By John Filson, of Milroy, 
1462 449838 Pa.: I claim the lower double-jointed hinge, in com- 
"eae aoe | bination with the apparatus attached, and constituting 
5333) 163774 the upper hinge, as described, for the purpose of hold- 
9790* 289591 | ing the gate at any inclination required, for the purpo- 
ses set forth. 
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TURE OF FIELD BEETS, CARROTS, AND RUTA BAGA. | the Belgian. 


In the Eastern and Northern States, where the pri-| The best soil for carrots is a deep rich sandy loam. A 
ces of hay and grain are higher, and the winters longer clayey soil, if well pulverized and manured, wil] an- 
than with us in Ohio, the use of beets, carrots, &c.,, Swer, if it does not become baked on the surface be- 
as winter food for farm stuck if regarded among the fore the plants are up, which is a frequent cause of 
essentials of good farming. failure. 

In most parts of Ohio,and the West generally, corn| .The seed, like that of beets, should be soaked from 
and other kinds. of grain, are so easily and cheaply | 3 to 5 days before sowing, then partially dried and 
raised, and fodder is so abundant, that we do not sup-| mixed with plaster or ashes, to facilitate dropping.— 
pose it will be found generally advantageous to grow Sow as early in the spring as the ground can be got 
roots of any kind merely for the nutriment which they | in good order. Make the rows atout 20 inches apart, 
afford to stock. But for milch cows in winter, to pro-| OF @ little wider if to be worked with a plow, and drop 
mote their yield of milk, and for ewes at lambing time, | the seeds about aninch apart in the rows. Weed the 
and fo improve the health of horses and other animals, | plants carefully while young and thin them to 4 or 5 
when they would otherwise be wholly kept on dry | inches apart, keeping the ground mellow by frequent 
food, a good patch of field beets, carrots or rutabagas | 8Urring during the summer. Two pounds of seed is 
would always be found advantageous. ' | sufficient for an acre—cost about $1 50 per lb. 

For dairy farmers, and especially for those who sup-| From 600 to 800 bushels of carrots is a fair yield 
ply cities with milk, a supply of sugar beets or| per acre; and 1000 or over have been produced. The 
mangold wurtzel would, in our opinion, be found | roots are harvested, preserved and fed in the same way 
cheaper and better food for cows, along with hay, than | 48 beets; a little freezing does not hurt them, if kept 
distillers or brewers slops, now so generally used in| dry, but they should not be fed to stock while frozen. 
winter. Carrots are also excellent for milch cows,| They are easily kept till spring, and are excellent food 
and the new field varieties of this root are exceedingly | for all kinds of stock—especially for cows and horses. 
productive, but the crop is not quite so certain, nor as| T'he Ruta baga or Swedish Turnip, requires similar 
easily raised as the field beets. For horses, carrots are | 80il to that named for carrots—not black and mucky 
considered very nutritious and beneficial. For sheep, | like that often used for other turnips—but good dry 
it is thought that rutabagas are most valuable; especi-|!oam, well manured. This crop should not be sown 
ally as these roots are easiest kept till towards spring, | before June, say first half of the month, else the plants 
when roots are most needed. They are not so well | Willbe be apt to run to seed; besides, the crop is liable 
suited for milch cows, for unless eare is taken in feed- | to be destroyed by insects if sown early. Hence this 
ing, the flavor of the milk and butter is liable to be| crop may be sown on grounds designed for beets or 
injured thereby; but if fed immediately after milking, | carrots, if by chance those seeds should have failed.— 
it is said this difficulty is nearly or quite obviated. One pound of seed is sufficient for an acre—cost about 

Persons living in cities or villages, who keep a cow | $1. mast 
and have a garden, will find a rod’or two of ground de-| Make the ground fine and mellow and sow in drills 
voted to sugar beets quite a profitable investment, for |2 feet apart, the seeds 2 or 3 three inches apart in the 
the saving of hay and the increase of milk in winter. | drills,and cover not over half aninch deep. Thin the 
We speak from experience on this point. In feeding plants and cultivate the same as for beets, and store 
it is necessary to cut the roots with a shovel or spade, the roots in the same way, cutting off the tops as they 
to enable the animals to get them into their mouths, | are gathered. This crop can be allowed to stand later 

Of the Sugar Beet and Mangold Wurtzel, there are | than the others before harvesting, as they continue to 
several varieties, differing in form, size, color, &c., but grow longer and are not easily injured by frost. The 
nearly alike in quality, and all demanding the same | average yield per acre is about the same as of beets 
mode of culture. The best soil for the purpose is a} and carrots. 
strong rich loam; a clayey soil, well pulverized and "7 reer 
enriched with stable manure, is very good; it is hardly | New Variety of Flax, with White Seed. 
possible to make the ground too rich for field beets. | write 

Prepare the ground and sow the seed asearlyinthe| A new variety of flax, having light colored seed, and 
spring as it can well be done, so as to allow the plants | said to be superior to the common, for oil, has been 
a good start before the heat and drouth of summer.—_| produced or discovered in Miami county of this State. 
Soak the seed in soft water, standing in a warm room| At our request, Mr. Jno. Heckman, of Fletcher, has 
four or five days before sowing; sow in drills about two | sent us a smal! sample of the seed, (which resembles 
feet apart, drop the seeds 3 or 4inches apart in the canary seed in color,) and the following account of its 
drills, and cover the seed an inch in depth. Thin the | history, &c.: 
plants in May or June, to 8 or9 inches apart, and keep; “Six years ago, Mr. E. Everingham, of this county, 
the ground mellow and clear of weeds by frequent | noticed in his field of flax one plant having a white 
hoeing and working between the rows with a small | blossom, which he marked by setting a stick beside it} 
plow. | and when ripe hé found the seeds of that plant to be 

About four pounds of seed is required for an acre. | light colored. From the seed of that single plant this 
It can be procured at most seed stores at 75 cents to/| variety has heen propagated and disseminated. 
$1 per lb. The yield is commonly from 500 to 700; “The seed is a little larger than the common, and 
bushels per acre, and sometimes 1000 bushels. The | yields some more to the acre—I cannot say how much 
roots should be gathered into a barn cellar or pit, as| more—it is also said to yield more oil to the bushel, 
soon as there is danger of hard frosts in autumn. In) but this is a nice point to decide without further expe- 
this climate they may be keptin large heaps in abarn riments. The Piqua oil manufacturers the past year 
or shed, covered with plenty of straw. A peck of| furnished red seed free tofarmers for sowing, where 
these roots twice a day, along with hay, is about the | contracts were made for the crop, but for white seed 
usual rate of feeding to mileh cows in winter. | they asked one peck over per bushel; and farmers 

Of Field Carrots, there are three or four varieties. | would sooner pay two pecks over per bushel for this 


The White Belgian is the largest and easiest raised, |than to take the red free. Messrs. Sawyer & Jackson 
but it is thought ro be less nutritious than the red and| informed me that they had 40 bushels of the white 
yellow varieties. The new Intermediate red variety, seed made into oil, as an experiment, and as near as 
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they could ascertain. it yielded one pint per bushel 
more than the common seed. 

“ No careful experiments have been made to test 
the merits of this variety for its fibree—but several far- 
mers have used it for that purpose and are convinced 
it is full as good as the other variety, if not better— 
The seed can be procured in Piqua and vicinity for a 
little over the current market prics of flax seed, say 
$1 to $1 25 per bushel.” 

, eee 
IMPROVED FENCE STALE. 

Mr. Jno. Clark, of Mifflin, in this county,has exhibi- 
ted to us a model of an improved stale for laying rail 
fence, which he and his neighbors think is much supe- 
rior to the kind in common use. It was invented or 
introduced in his neighborhood by Mr. Simeon Moore. 
Its construction and mode of use will be understood 
from the following cut and description : 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 








| upon the off-fall of the table, 
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,equalto timothy hay. 


will be no danger of the pannels being of uneven 
lengths, as is often the case when the builder happens 
to place a longer or shorter rail than the average at 
the bottom. It is also a much more expeditious and 
pleasant mode than measuring the place for each cor- 
ner, as the rails are laid. 

If rails of greater or less length than 11 feet are to 
be used, of course the distance of the peg(C.) from 
the staff will need to be increased or diminished in 


| proportion, also the length of the arms. 


+. eoe + 

LitHocrapnuic Stone 1x Onto.—The Ohio Marble 
Land Company bave discovered on the‘r lands, on the 
Ohio river, opposite Portsmouth, a valuable quarry of 
lithographic stone. This has been tried by several 
leading lithographers, and pronounced of excellent 
quality. Specimens of the stone are now undergoing 
delicate tests, and it is expected that the quarry will 
prove equal to anyin the world. We believe this is 
the first discovery of the kind out of the Kingdom of 
Bavaria, except some rather inferior stone in Canada.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Corn Fopper ror Sueer.—I have been feeding 
cora fodder to sheep for several winters, and think it 
When the leaves above the 
ear commence turning, it is cut from6 to 12 inches 
below the ears; 80 to 100 hills are put in a shock— 
when husked it is tied in bunches with long straw; 


| put two shocks together and tie all firmly at the top. 


When needed for feeding, haul a quantity sufficient to 
last a few days; feed alternately with bright brined 
straw, or hay. It keeps better during our frequent 
winter rains in shock until wanted for feeding. 

Mt. Pleasant, O. L. Taser. 

Some Eecs.—The Xenia Torchlight tells of a hen 
owned at that place by Mr. Sweeney, which, in laying 
eges, beats the famous bird of Old Grimes, all hollow. 
* She ts confined in a common slat coop alone, and fed 
From Sunday morning 


till Friday evening, she laid the incredible number of 


The staff A. is about 7 feet long, sharpened at the 
lower end, (and pointed with iron if to be much used) 
tapering towards the top, say to 1 inch in diameter.— 
About a foot from the lower end the pole B. is at-, 
tached by an augur hole bored through the middle of 
the staff ata right angle. This pole is 8} feet long,and 
may be as light and slender as is consistent with du- 
rability. Near its small end, and just 8} feet from the 


sixteen eggs—laying some days two, others three, and 
others again four. She usually lays two in the morn- 
ing without leaving the nest, and then either one or 
two in the afternoon. 


Ciixton County Prcs.—Lewis Hunt, of Wilson 
township, says he had eight pigs littered on the 18th 
of March, 1852, and on the 15th Dec., being 290 days 
old, weighed upon an average 312 lbs. gross. They 





center of the staff, isa peg C. about a foot long, with “CT? & mixture of Grazier, Chinese and Berkshire.— 
the point downwards. ym below the pn tgs ted Also, J. A. Haughey, of the same place, had a lot of 
the pole is attached to the staff, and at right angles | seven pigs, littered on 17th of March, and sold on the 
with the pole the cross arms D. are attached to the, 20th Dec., gross weight, arerage 300 lbs. Same breed 
staff by a similar mortice; these arms project each asabove. These were some pigs. 

way 2} feet from the centre of the staff. These pro-| TERRA Cutture.—The press at large have eagerly 
portions are for 11 feet rails, to lay 2 lengths to the Seized upon the specious pretensions of this revived 
rod, which is the usual practice. humbug, and talk as if they believed the “ good time” 

In laying a rail fence by means of this implement, bad come. _ : . 

(atter the sight stakes are placed along the proper line), ‘The doctrine asserted to be established by this theo- 
place the point of the staff on the line, and at the end TY; is that the seat of life in a plant, is at that precise 
of either arm will be the place for the end of the first point where it comes in contact with the surface of 
rail; then turn the stale around and carry the staff the earth; and the corollary is, to plant and cultivate, 
forward along the line so that the peg (C.) will comet just the right depth. The corollary is true, but the 
exactly where the point of the staff first stood, then Premise is false. The seat of life is no more at the 
the arm, now on the opposite side of the line, will surface of the earth, than it is in the fibrous roots, Or 
mark the spot for the second corner of the fence; now in the expanding leaves. Plants may be cultivated 
proceed carrying the staff foremost and walking astride too deep, or too shallow, and suffer in consequence; 
the pole, so as easily to place the staff each time in. and this was all well understood without the light of 
the exact line of the sight stakes ; and have a boy with. this pretended discovery in Terra Culture. 

you to guide the peg (C.) stopping it at each lengthof, Use or Tosacco.—Friend Joseph Mosher is down 
the pole at the spot marked by the point of the staff,| upon his neighbor Bingham, for saying (in O. Cult. for 
then placing a small stick at the end of the right or March 1,) that tobacco was ‘a curse to all.’ Heuses 
left arm of the staff alternately, and again moving) it for destroying vermin on domestic animals and keep- 
forward, &c. These small sticks will then mark ex-| ing moths from woolen goods, and finds it to answer 
actly the places for the corners of the fence, and there! an excellent purpose. 
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EMERY’S REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 
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EMERY’S MOWING MACHINE. 


The accompanying engravings represent the gene- | 
ral construction and principal details of an invention | 
of H. L. Emery, of Albany, of a Reaping and Mowing | 
Machine, combined in one. Its main features will ap- | 
pear from the cuts and description. As will readily 
be seen, it is provided with a driver’s seat and wheels, 
independent of the machine itself, but attached by 
hinges in such a manner as to allow an easy action 
and adjustment, while this method does away entirely 
with all the side draft. 

The machine itself is provided with a large main 
wheel, being about forty inches in diameter and eight 
inches face, with the necessary projections on its sur- 
face. This wheel is cast with an internal gearing at 
one side of the spokes, the teeth of which are protec- 
ted from dirt and strengthened by a deep flange of 
nearly three inches. This flange is represented by 
that part of the cut bearing the words “ Mower and | 
Reaper, Combined.” The main frame is suspended | 
from this wheel, by means of adjustable pinion boxes, | 
the boxes being inside of hangers attached to the frame | 
itself. By applying a kind of wrench to the box, 
(which projects far enough beyond the hangers, and | 
is made square,) it may be turned; thus by the action 
of its teeth on the corresponding teeth on the hanger, | 
the frame itself is raised or | ‘wered to any desired | 
point, where it is confined by a simple iron key. 

A smal! pinion is placed inside of this large wheel 
at the forward part, and its shaft confined to the under | 
side of the frame itself, this shaft extending far enough | 
outside to receive an eccentric close up to the frame. 

The motion of the cutters is obtained by eccentric 


straps and connecting rod, passing along the outside 
of the frame to the ‘fore end, where it connects with 
an elbow or knee iron. This elbow extends its other 
end through to the front of the main frame, and is con- 


fined in position by a heavy, substantial bed-plate of 


iron. The end of the cutter bar itself, connecting 
with the elbow, has its motion simply and directly from 


| the main wheel, all parts working constantly in line, 


giving a stroke of eight inches by the eccentric, and 


each end of the elbow being eight inches from its cen- 
-tre of motion, causes on either end a deflection of but 


five-eights of an inch beyond a straight centre line. 
At the same time, the cutters have as much velocity 
as the best reapers and mowers in use. They make 


/but half the reverses or vibrations, and require less 


than half the weight of cutter bar and connections of 
either of them, while it is equally strong. 


tr 1 An 


This cut represents a transverse section of the 
| wrought iron cutter beam, with a section of the cutter 
bar, cutters, and dividers. B. represents the cutter 
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bar, to which the steel blades are attached on its un- 
der side, the bevel of the blades being the upper side 
and sickle edge. These blades also extend back to 
the cutter bar, but not to a point as forward. The 
edges of this rear part are same as forward the cutter 
bar, and serve to cut clear all the ‘ clog’ or fibre which 
may possibly escape the forward cut and get drawn 
into the dividers. D. represents a section of the crank 
axle, which extends through the hollow beam, and 
supports its.outer end. C.represents the double plate 
hollow beam, with attachments. A. represents the 
divider, showing the openings and guides through 
which the cutters pass. This divider is made very 
true, with sharp corners, over which the cutters pass, 
forming a perfect shears-cutting action. These divi- 
ders are wider than on most other machines, thus pro- 
tecting the cutters from being injured by stones get- 
ing between them, (the space being but two inches,) 
and compressing the grass or grain into a more dense 
body while being cut. 

These cutters and dividers are not dissimilar to those 
used by the first premiurn mowing machine at the late 
trial by the State Society, with the exception that the 
divider is made to fit round the under side of the wro’t- 
iron cutter beam, the beam itself being made of two 
plates of wrought-iron rolled in a sort of trough with 
their concave faces placed together, and then firmly 
riveted, thus forming a hollow beam. Through this 
hoilow beam a shaft is passed, and at its extreme end 
this shaft is turned at right angles to the rear of the 
beam about two feet, and a wheel attached to its rear 
end to support the outer end of the beam. At the in- 
ner end of this shaft is attached a sort of crank or 
lever about two feet long, extending forward towards 
the driver’s seat, with a leather strap or chain attached 
to it. This strap, passing upwards and over a shieve, 
extends along the large lever to the drivers seat, and 
passing another shieve,and is then attached to the 
foot board of the driver. This main lever, which is 
seen passing the drivers seat, is made permanent to 
the machine itself, and is kept in its desired position 
or elevation by means of an upright post beside the 
seat, with a series of catches and latch, operated by 
the driver’s foot, so that while the person is raising the 
lever with his hand, with his foot he loosens or con- 
fines it where he desires. 

Therefore, while he raises the lever, lifting by it 
the side of the machine directly in rear of himself the 
strap or chain is drawn overthe shieves, and the end 
of the wrench lever is raised sufficiently to turn the 
crank shaft which extends through the cutter beam, 
and by this being turned, the wheel at the outer end 
becoming a fulcrum on the und, the beam itself 
must be raised at its outer end so as to remain a uni- 
form elevation of its cutting front from the ground. 

The apron.—lIt is made of a strong frame work and 
light covering of wood and tin. The T standard at its 
back isa breastwork to protect and support the raker, 
who stands erect, face forward, directly behind it. The 
delivery is at one side,and has a slight elevation above 
the cutters, about one and a half inches, and is over 
four feet wide. A ree] may be used at pleasure, and 
is always sold with the machine. The reel is driven 
by a pulley on the main wheel shaft—the band pass- 
ing below the apron to the front side, where it passes 
upward to and over a pulley on the reel shaft. The 
band and pulley have been omitted by the engraver, 
although in his sketch made from the machine. 





Should poultry breeders continue increasing the size 
of their stock at the present rate, the housekeeper will 
have occasionally to choose between a leg of fow] and 
a leg of mutton; we shall have chicken cutlets and 
capon steaks; and as tothe merry thought, it will be- 
come so heavy as to be no joke.—Exz. 
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“ LABOR IS WORSHIP.” 

There is a truth in this old Latin proverb upon which we 
have often insisted. This fine little poem, which was pub- 
lished by Epwarp Your in an English paper several years 
ago, is to the same purpose : 

Brother! kneeling late and early, 
Never working—praying ever— 

Up and labor, work is prayer: 
Worship is in best endeavor. 


Days and nights not given to service 
Turn thy life to sinful waste ; 

Be no Jaggard—be no sluggard, 
Live not like a man disgraced. 


See—Creation never resteth, 
Ever God creates anew ; 

To be like Him, is to labor, 
To adore him is to Do. 


Do thy best, and do it bravely, 
Never flag with under zeal,— 

This is writ as Scripture Holy ; 
Thou must either work or steal. 


None have mandate to be idle ; 
Folded hands are vilest crime ; 

God’s command is labor-worsbip, 
In thy youth and in thy prime. 


For | preach the newest Gospel ,— - 
Work with hand, and work with heart. 

Work—the Heavens are working alway ; 
Nature reads a text to Art. 


Ever Idleness blasphemeth 
In its prayer—in its praise ; 

How shall Heaven accept his incense, 
Who is idle all his days ? 


Be a workman, O my brother! 
Trust not worship to the tongue ; 

Pray with strenuous self-exertion ; 
Best by Hands are anthems sung. 


Everywhere the earth is hallowed, 
Temples rise on every soil— 
In the forest—in the city— 
And their priest is Daily Toil. 
~~ 2 ooo 


THE MINERAL THEORY. 

The experiments of Lawes, in England, as our read- 
ers may well know, have contributed very largely to 
overset the former theories, that the application of the 
richest mineral constituents of manures is all that is 
necessary for increasing fertility and raising the larg- 
est crops. Itis true, that when important mineral in- 
gredients are absent from soils, it becomes a matter of 
great consequence to supply them. But experiments 
indicate that this is not a common deficiency; and that 
the application of the compounds of ammonia are of 
far greater importance. A late number of the Gard- 
ner’s and Farmer’s Journal (English) contains the re- 
port of an experiment, which, in the opinion of that 
journal, furnishes a complete refutation of the mineral 
theory; but it should be remembered that the results 
might have been very different on other soils. The 
following is an abstract of the experiment : 

An incendiary reduced to ashes a pile of barley- 
stacks, from some 12 to 15 acres of barley. The ashes 
were scattered over about half an acre of ground, ad- 
joining the stacks,—thus concentrating the mineral 
constituents to about one twenty-fifth of the land from 
which they were taken. A turnip crop, a barley crop, 
and a crop of seeds, taken subsequently from this half 
acre, showed no perceptible superiority over the rest 
of the field—neither portions of the land yielding more 
than ordinary products.— Country Gentleman. 
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Suorr Horn Catrie.—A. Stevens, whose adver- 
tisement will be found in this paper, informs us that 
excepting Col. Sherwood’s “ Tempest,” there is not a 


'Short-horn bull old enough for use, for sale in the 
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Wueat anp Cory Taste.—We are under special 
obligation to Auditor Morean for a copy of the grain 
tuble, in this number. By some oversight of the Le- 
gisiative Committee, or otherwise, this table failed to 
get into the Annual Report of the Auditor of State, 
and is now first published. 

Tuose Seeps DeLtayep.—We were a little too soon 
in stating in our last that the English Seeds. had ar- 
rived. We received the invoice by mail, which stated 
that the box had been sent to Liverpool to come by the 
same steamer with the mail, hence we supposed it 
would certainly have reached us before our paper was 
mailed. But it seems it was delayed at Liverpool a 
week, and another week at New York; and now it has 
only just arrived. We shall of course use all dili- 
gence to put the seeds in papers and distribute them 
to our friends; and we trust it will still be in good 
time, especially as the season is backward. 

Tue Weatuer the past month has been mostly dry, 
cool and pleasant, favorable for farmers’ spring work 
and for the fruit prospects. The young wheat looks 
pretty far as far as we have observed, though some 
fields are badly winter-killed. 

Tne opening of spring gives us an appetite for ru- 
ralizing, and our farmer friends abroad, need not be 
surprised to see us breaking into their enclosures one 
of these days. 

InpusTRiAL Epvucation.—This subject has been 
very much talked aboutof late in various quarters.— 
In Ohio several of our existing Instituticns have pro- 
jected an Agricultural department which we would like 
to see carried into effect, if they can be managed with 
as much intelligence and success as have attended 
other brancties of learning. The great cause of fail- 
ure hitherto, we ascribe to the fact that these depart- 
ments have been placed under the supervision of mere 
literary men, who held everything subservient to Greek 
and Latin, and thought the acme of human discipline 
was only to be attained in the third heaven of Mathe-, 
matics. When these Teachers shall be content to! 
come down from this thin air of sublime nonsense, and| 
establish themselves upon a practical basis, we shall 
look with more favor upon their movements and hope 
for better results. These are our “ views,” and we 
charge nothing for the suggestion. 

The friends of this cause in [ilinois have determined 
to establish an Industrial University in that State, for 
which purpose the matter has been brought before the 
Legislature. 

In Pennsylvania, a State Convention has been held 
for the establishment of an Agricultural College, and 
a Committee appointed to draft a bill, to be presented 
to the Legislature of that State. New York and other) 
States have done eveh more than this, and we shall | 
hope to see the attention of Statesmen as_well as Ag- 
riculturists tarned to the work of perfecting plans, | 
which promise so much of good to the leading interest) 
of the nation. 


State of New York, but what he has. 


Farminc Imptements.—The manufacturers are out 
with their advertisements for the approaching season. 
The respective merits of these machines are getting to 
be better understood and appreciated by our thrifty 
farmers. 


Osace Orance.—The demand for these plants and 
seeds is very extensive, especial!y at the West, where 
fencing timber is scarce. The crop of seed (in Texas) 
last year was a short one, and the price is advanced by 
the bushel; it is still retailed at $1 per quart. The 
plants are now cheap, and persons, not accustomed to 
growing them, had better buy plants. 

“Tne Avovsta Rose,” advertised in this paper, is 
no doubt a good thing, and deserving the attention of 
those who have the taste and means for indulging in 
such luxuries. A. E. Glenn, of this city, is agent for 
the proprietors. 


Hocxinc County.—We see by the Sentinel that the 
farmers of Hocking have met together and resolved to 
form a County Agricultural Society. 


CavLIFOWER AND Broccott.—An old gardener sug- 
gests an improvement in the directions given in our 
last for cultivating these vegetables. He says he finds 
it best to start the Caulifiower plants in a slight hot- 
bed, sowing the seed about the middle of April; only 
covering the bed in cold weather, and if glass is not 
on hand, thin boards ora mat, or old cloth will an- 
swer for this purpose, as no covering will be necessary 
after the Ist of May. 

Broccoli plants may be started in the same way, but 
these will succeed about as well sown in the open 
ground. Tomato celery and pepper seeds should be 
sown in a hot-bed, where oneismade. For directions 
for making a hot-bed, see previous volumes of this pa- 
per, or any book on gardening. 

LIST OF FLOWER SEED) 
Just Received from England for distributing to our 
“ Roll of Honor,” and for sale as below. 
German Aster—splendid mixed, quilled, striped, &c, 
do do fine mixed pyramidal. 
do do new globe flowered. 
Double Balsamine—extra fine mixed, spotted, &c. 
Candytuft, White Rocket.and New Scarlet 
Canterbury Beils—Double White and Double Blue. 
Columbine—new striped, fine. 
Convolvulus Minor—fine, new, striped. 
Coreopsis—nzw marbled. 
Cypress Vine—scarlet flowered, (climber.) 
Perennial Flax—fine blue flower. 
New Spotted Fox Glove. 
Gaura Lindheidmera—new. 
Fine Mixed Heart’s Ease. 

New Dwarf Lupin, ( Lupinus affinis.) 

Marigold—splendid mixed German. 
Marvel of Peru, (4 o’clock)—fine, new, mixed. 
Mignonette—sweet scented 
do new large flowered. 
Larkspur—splendid mixed double dwarf rocket. 
do mixed double tall rocket. 
Petunia—finest mixed varieties. 
Phlox Drummondii. fine mixed. 
Pink—double carnation. 

do mixed piccotee. 

do Chinese, double, (annual.) 
Portulacca—scarlet, crimson, &c., mixed. 
Salpiglossis—finest mixed. 

Schizanthus—sever '| fine varieties. 
Snap dragon, fine mixed. 
Stock—mixed double ten-week. 
Zinnia elegans—splendid mixed 

(S> And a dozen other newer varieties, in smal] quantities, 
for those wishing 40 or more varieties Price—4] for 20 varie- 
ties, $2 for 40, sent by mail, postage paid. [The list of vege- 
table seeds was given in our last paper.) 
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Prstic Sreep Suearmc.—A. L. Bingham. theen-| Borers can be ferreted out from about the roots of 
terprising wool grower of West Cornwall, Vt., will) fruit and shrub trees by removing a portion of the 
have his third annual shearing festival at J. K. Hyde’s earth and piercing them in their holes with a slender 
in Sudbury, Rutland co., Vt., on the first and second | wire; then fill back with a mixture of ashes or slaked 





days of June next, to which all the world is invited. 
His advertisement with full particulars, will appear in 
due season. 

—————-—->-30e-o——— 


SIFTINGS AND ANSWERS. 


Cuttine Timer, (Messrs. B., lowa)—We are fully 
of opinion from long observation, that for fence posts 
and such uses, timber should be cut in June, when the 
tree is in full vigor; but for work which would be in- 
jured by season cracks, it is best to cut in mid-winter. 

(T. W. R., Austinburg.)\—Cuerry TREES grown as 
standards, require very little pruning. March is the 
season in this latitude. For special training, like all 
other systems of education—stray branches and bad 
habits should be corrected at all seasons, and before 
they become formidable. 

Cover Seep for a crop, should be sown early in 
March. If sown with oats, it must be at the expense 
of the clover. 

Canapa TustLes are best destroyed by mowing 
when in full growth,in flower. If done just before a 
rain the water will enter the open stump and the root 
will die. On light soils we have seen them eradica- 
ted by allowing hogs to root them out for food. 

Cement Cettar Bortoms.—Justus Wright, of Ot- 
tokee, says that if a cellar bottom is paved with brick, 
with the centre two inches lower than the sides, and 
then cemented, no water will penetrate it for more 
than twenty years, according to his experience. 

Otp Native Orcnarvs.—Thomas Tipton, of Fra- 
zeysburg, Muskingum co., says he has completely re- 
novated an old hide bound orchard of common fruit, 
by first filling the tops with grafts of _ good fruit, then 
thoroughly cleansing the trees with a wash composed 
of 2 gallons weak lye, 4 lbs. saltpetre, 1 handful salt, 
1 pint soap, by which the trees now present a smooth 
glossy surface. This cleansing should be done in 
April. 

G. A. Gou.p, of Trumbull county, raised two pigs, 
which at the age of 259 days, gave 534 lbs. pork.— 


They were of various crosses, of Byfield and Berk- | 


shire; fed on whey during the summer, and consumed 
only 15 bushels of corn (scalded mash) to finish up. 

Locust Trees For Posts, can be readily raised 
from the seed. Plant in a nursery bed and remove to 
an orchard field of deep soil,—sandy loam or second 
bottom is best. We noticed a large tract cultivated 
in this way belonging to the Shaker community, west 
of Lebanon, in Warren county. 

Measurement OF Hay in Butx. — Multiply the 
length, breadth and height of the hey into each x 
and if the hay is somewhat settled, ten solid yards : 
weigh a ton. Clover willtake 11 to 12 yards toa ton. | 

Goop Stock 1n Western Pa.—We notice that 
several enterprising stock raisers near Washington, 
Pa., lave purchased the premium Ayrshire bull ‘ Dan- 
dy,’ of Messrs. Ladd, of Jefferson Co. Washington 


lime and treat occasionally to a bucket of soap suds. 


Sueer Betts vs. Docs—A friend in Champaign co. 
says, small bells put upon every tenth sheep of a 
flock, will serve as a preventive of the flock being at- 
tacked by sheep-loving dogs. We have before heard 
|of this remedy,as being practiced successfully in the 
| hilly parts of Virginia. 

| Woot Samrres.—We have before us two sets of 

| wool samples—one from sheep recently purchased by 

‘John Elliot, of Chippewa, Wayne Co., from some of 
the popular stock in Washington County, Pennsyl- 

|vania, and the other from John Gault, of Savannah, 

| Ashland Co., of his own raising. Both are good spe- 

‘cimens of their kind, and we are glad that our Wayne 
‘county friends are going forward in this important 
‘branch of stock. From what we saw at their last fair 
| we are assured they have the ability to make this busi- 
ness pay. There is no good reason why friend Reed 
‘should carry off all the honors. But when you come 
\to speak of fine wool, you can learn a wrinkle or two, 
by spending a few hours among the flocks of friend 
Gault. Ifany of cur wool growers can show longer 

| fine staple, and better bodied Saxonies, we should like 
to have them report. 

We notice in the Youngstown, Mahoning County, 
Democrat, that G. Lanterman, Esq., of that place, re- 
cently sold a lot Kentucky Short-horns at high rates. 
Our yankee neighbors up that way are not yet up to 

|the fancy prices, but they are in a fair way to learn. 

| -- a 


BOOK NOTICES. 


| Thanks to W. S. Krxe, Esq., editor of the Journal 
\of Agriculture, fora copy of his address before the N. 


|Hampshire Agricultural Society at their third annual 
exhibition, Oct. 7, 1852. 


|“ Footsteps oF ouR ForEFATHERs—what they Suffer- 
ed and what they Sought—describing localities and 
| portraying personages and events conspicuous in the 
| struggles for Religious Liberty:” By Jas. C. Miall. 
This is a reprint, by Gould & Lincoln, Boston, of a 
|recent English work, which we have read with much 
jinterest. The author is the very popular editor of the 
| Nonconformist, a leading reform paper of London, and 
has recently been elected to Parliament. He is a 
‘young man of great talent and promise, and is des- 
tined, we believe, to make his mark in the history of 
‘progress and reform in England. 
r sale at Burr & Randall’s. 


RACTICAL TREATISE on THE CULTURE AND TREAT- 
MENT OF THE »GRare Vine—Embracing its history 
with directions for its treatment in the United States, 
in the open air, and under glass structures, with and 
without artificial heat: By J. Fisk Allen. Third 
edition enlarged and revised. New York: C. M. 
Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher: 1853. 
This is a very fulland complete work on the grape, 
and must prove valuable to those who desire to give 








county has long been famous for good sheep, and there 


is no good reason why she may not be equally success- | 


ful with cattle. 

We also learn by a letter from our friend Thomas 
Dickson, of Clarksville, Mercer co., Pa., that he has 
a young Ayrshire Bull anda flock of Leicester sheep. 
Mercer county has an Agricultural Society in opera- 
tion. 

If you want to keep horse-radish, grate a quantity 


attention to this branch of horticulture, especially the 
culture of foreign varieties of the grape. 


Tue Corp Grapery, from direct American Practice: 
Being a concise and detailed treatise on the culti- 
vation of the Exotie Grape Vine under vlass, with- 
out artificial heat. By Wm. Charlton, New York. 
J. C. Riker, publisher: 1853. 

The culture of grapesin cold graperies, is becoming 





while the root is in perfection, put it in bottles; fill the 


popular at the East, and we doubt not soon will be at 


bottles with strong vinega: and keep it corked tightly. /the West also. This little book is therefore just what 


You may thus have a supply at all seasons. 


is wanted to instruct beginners in th's business. 
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THE WOOL TRADE. 


We know the writer of the following to be a gen- 
tleman of principle and judgment. We wish all deal- 
ers were as candid. The article was written for the 
Homestead Journal, at Salem, Columbiana county : 

“ Considerable excitement prevails, and many are 
contracting their wool, which they would not do after 


ULTIVA 


TOR. VOL, IX. 


brings no healing on its wings—the wound dries and 


ishrinks, and moulds, and shrinks, and dries, till what” 


| was in the first place a ridge becomes a furrow—the 
tough cuticle which the shaving-off removed is never 
replaced, and the older such a cheese grows the more 
it caves in—till it looks more like a piece of turner’s 
work—curiously chiseled out—than an honest cheese. 


| There has been much grumbling about these counter 


‘ > 2 , ’ j . . 7 
the sober second thought. In the first place, it must| .1nk cheeses at market, but it is feared they are not all 
be an unsatisfactory mode of doing business, to con-| 4, yet 


tract fur wool on the sheep’s back, because the market | 








is not established, and the most shrewd and sagacious 
speculators, know comparatively little about the fu- 
ture. But then, the growers may rest satisfied, that 
these eastern buyers, who appoint agents at every 
cross-roads, won’t buy the wool unless they think there 
is a speculation in it. Many farmers have contracted 
their wool several cents below what will probably be 
the ruling market price; then in a few instances too 
much may have been paid. In these latter cases, 
when the wool is delivered, the purchaser will see it | 
badly handled, poorly washed, and meanly-done up.— | 
While those who have received less than the fair mar- | 
ket value, will feel no motive to do either justice to| 
themselves or their wool. Instead of being well-| 
washed, tagged and neatly done up with twine, the | 
sheep will be merely drawn through the creek, and | 
every kind of waste wool, tied up with the fleece—all | 
the time feeling ‘ that itis good enough for such land- | 
sharks like these speculators,’ thereby opening wide | 
the door of dissatisfaction. 

“ Therefore [ would advise all wool growers in this 
vicinity, to refuse to contract their next clip at any | 
price, until itis ready for market. Letit be well-_ 
washed and tagged. Let each one try to excel in put- | 
ting his wool in the best order. Let the contract be 
a fair consideration for a fair article, and not a mere 
lottery speculation. 

“In the meantime, let me say, that from all the in- | 
dications drawn from statistics, the farmer may rely | 
with perfect safety that he will get all his wool will be 
worth, and probably a little more; it having been as- 
certaihed from the most reliable data, that the supply | 
of wool is not equal to the demand. Besides, it is es- | 
timated that there will be a large deficiency in the clip 
from Australia, which island has, in a great measure, 
hitherto supplied France and Belgium. 

“ But should these considerations not be sufficient to | 


It is believed public attention has not yet been call- 

ed to the subject of “cheese shaving ;” although a 
great deal of private comment among dealers has been 
;made. L. P. Biaxster, Esq,, of Hard-scrabble, was 
the first to suggest the propriety of showing up such a 
reprehensible practice, and to suggest the remedy, 
which is nothing more, or more expensive than the 
_use of a follower in all cases that will nicely fit the hoop. 
The follower is but a circular piece of board, which any 
man, with a pair of dividers, and a compass-saw, can 
make in a few minutes of any required diameter. But 
the men have not done it in quite a number of dairies 
—they have let the thing go—used what they had— 
fit, or no fit—prefering to shave down the cheese to a 
level after it comes from the press, to sawing out a 
follower that would save them the trouble. 

Such a crying evil is this shave; so badly do the un- 
fortunate cheeses that have suffered the operation look, 
after a few months drying, it is time there was an end 
of them. Age, in a cheese—devoted by its mellow- 
ness, and rich, ripe flavor, is not only respectable, but 
delicious to realize and to remember; but when the 
age of cheese is merely upon its face—on its wrinkled, 
shrivelled, and dried up countenance—it is turned 
away from, as in similar cases with old bachelors and 
old maids, by all lovers of what is desirable, and to the 
taste. 

To call public attention to “cheese shaving” is 
enough. The trick is a loving one—hurtfvl to the 
quality as much as to the outward looks of the article. 
Have followers to fit, and there is at once an end of 
razeeing.— Ashtabula Telegraph. 


| 
| 





CULTURE OF THE QUINCE. 


The quince is a hardy shrub, and will grow in al- 
most any soil, in the climate of Ohio; but it flourishes 


induce the growers to hold until the market is fairly | best and bears the most fruit upon good dry lands.— 
established, and the article ready for sale, then I would Ten yeafs ago I had some quince bushes standing on 
say, if you are determined to sell, notwithstanding all |slopimg ground of beech and maple land, which for 
I have said in this article, [am in the market to con- many years had grown and blossomed well, but the 
tract wool, well-washed and handled, from 40 to 65 | fruit had almost all dropped off before it was ripe. I 





cents, according to quality.” 
beet 
CHEESE SHAVING. Se 


Nothing in the shape of a desire towfleece anybody | 
is intended when we speak of “cheese shaving.” | 
Just the revers>; for those who indulge in the practice 
are certain to undergo a shave whenever they go to 
market with their commodity. 

The operation to which the term “shaving ” is ap- | 
plied, ‘n the dairy, takes place alter the cheese comes 
from the press, when, in consequence of the follower 
having been smaller than the interior dimension of the 
hoop, a bead is raised on the upper circumference of 
the cheese—worthy the appellation of arim. This 
being a novelty, without any pretensions to improve- 
ment, the dairyman has to get gid of it; and this is 
accomplished by shaving it off with a sharp instru- | 
ment, leaving all level and smooth, as though all was 
right. 

ft happens, however, that the operation, like all other 
surgical cuttings, leaves on the fair face of the cheese 
an indelible scar, and this is not the worst; for time 





removed them to a dry knob, which I have never ma- 
ured, and since their removal they have borne pro- 
usely, and the fruit ripens fully. 
T, whose gardens are on level moist lands, may 
hiently cultivate quince bushes, by placing them 
raised mounds. 
he fine flavor of the quince is such, that it will 
ever be in demand. When cooked in its green state, 
it is rather tough ; but if it be first dried and then 
cooked, it will be deprived of its toughness. Hence 
it is one of the best of dried fruits, and might be made 
an article of exportation to Vermont and other North- 
ern States, where the winters are so severe that it 
cannot be raised. H. J. Canrrexp. 


* 


LeicesTER Hocs.—Col. Lofland, of this vicinity— 
who always has something nice in the stock line—has 
procured and is rearing the full blood Leicester Hogs, 
one of the most valuable breeds of hogs in the country. 
A few days since, Mr. Shriver, Postmaster at Wheel- 
ing, paid him $15 for three sucking pigs, which he 
designs sending to Missouri.—G Ti 
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LADIES’ DEPARTHENT. | 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








CHAT WITH OUR READERS. 
The advertisements in the last number, crowded out 
one page of our department, and left it minus all edi-| 


torial matter. We shall secure our place in season) 
this time. 


It seems desirable to publish two letters from Mrs. | 
Gage this week, and an interesting one from Mrs. | 
Cutler is therefore deferred to another number. 


“Kate Montrcomeri£” is a pleasant and vigorous 
writer, and her prose will be no less acceptable to our 
readers than her poetry. 

We have not forgotten that promise to furnish en- 
gravings for our department. Some of them shall be. 
forthcoming very soon. An article is in preparation) 
for our next No., by one of the Editors, on Ladies’. 
Horsemanship, to be illustrated by a splendid engrav- | 
ing of the subject, which has been ordered expressly | 
for this purpose. 1 

Pustic Scnoors.—We are much pleased with the 
new school law recently passed by our Legislature.—_ 
It is exactly what we think was needed. 

We hope “ Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine for Moth-| 
ers” has many readers among our subcribers. A ve 
interesting and instructive series of sketches of the’ 
“ Mothers of the Bible,” is being published in it. 


Wortp’s Temperance Convention.—It has been 
suggested that a World’s Temperance Convention be 
held in New York City at some time during the ap- 
proaching World’s Fair—perhaps in August. The) 
New York Tribune ably and earnestly seconds this. 
The Tribune places no very high value upon Conven- 
tions in general, but thinks such an one, for such a) 
subject, would have a highly salutary effect, and at 
such a time, when all sections will be represented at 
the Fair, it would need to draw but few from their) 
regular occupations. 

Anti-Liquor Law or Onto.—Some of our readers | 
may not know that the Legislatcre previous to ad-| 
journment, passed a temperance law. It is perhaps a) 
little better than nothing, but it will prove a public) 
calamity if it induce any to slacken their efforts for a. 
prohibitory law as thorough as that of Maine, for noth- 
ing else will satisfy the public need. The new law. 
authorizes the Trustees of each and every organized) 
township in the State, to suppress or prohibit all hou- 
ses, shops, or stores, known as places of habitual re- 
sort for tippling and intemperance, under such rules 
and ordinances, and by the imposition of such fines 
and penalties as they may deem proper, provided no) 
fine exceed $50 and costs, and no imprisonment be. 
longer than twenty days. 

This is substantially the same law as that already 
in force for corporate cities and villages, and which | 
has been tested here and elsewhere, and found to be| 
generally worthless. It will accomplish more in’ the 
country than in the city, yet it does not affect the sale 
of liquor except when drank on the premises, and it is) 
commonly difficult to prove a place to be one of habitual | 
resort for tippling andintemperance. There are other 
strong objections to this law, but it is of little avail to! 
enumerate them. 
people with something short of the Maine law. We 


are glad to see that Temperance Alliances are being | 


formed, and measures taken to secure true Tempe-| 
rance Legislators at the next election. 


| 
What are the Temperance women of the State do- 


ing! We expected before this to have received e-, 
ports of the formation of many more societies auxil-| 
liary to the State Society. Letus know what is being) 
done, that we may stimulate each other to good works. | 


CULTIVATOR. 





[i was a futile effort to satisfy the} 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 


Farewell to Ohio— Ladies’ Department of the Cultivator. 


My Dear Netces :—Ere this number of the Culti- 
vator reaches you | shall be on my way, with all my 
household, to my home in the West—not the wild 
West among the grand prairies, but to the crowded 
mart of St. Louis, which speculators affirm is to be the 
city of the Great West. Mount Airy will*have passed 
into the hands of strangers; the roses I have reared, 
and the pansies I have planted, will bloom for others. 


| I loved, oh ! how I have loved them; but love must 


bend to duty, and the strongest “ home ties and home 
affections,” be severed, if the best good of those near 
and dear to us demand it. Ah! if every tear I have 
let ‘all on these old grounds, were to spring up a flow- 
er, the whole yard would be full of forget-me-no.s;— 
not murmuring, wailing tears were they either, only 
natural tears; such as the bride sheds when she bids 
her friends good-bye, with high hopes in her heart for 
the future. 

But don’t think I am going to say farewell to you: 
no, I shall hope to hail you occasionally, with the same 
friendly greetings as hitherto, only from a different 
stand point. Let me hear from you; think, feel, and 
act, and struggle ever to avoidan aimless life. Culti- 
vate the love of the good and true, as well as the beau- 
tiful, if you would have life harmonious and useful, and 
its end peace and joy. 

A gentleman farmer in our neighborhood is ata loss 
to know “ why a Ladies’ Department should occupy 
one corner of an Agricultural paper, and what right 
they have there.” Will you not, some of you, tell 
him? Poor man! he has never dreamed in his phi- 
losophy, that the interests of husband and wife, father 
and mother, brother and sister, are so closely blended 
together, that they cannot be separated without in- 
jury to both. When Adam trained the vines in Eden, 
Eve was by his side; and when he was sent forth, to 
eat bread in the sweat of his brow, she went with 
him, and the record does not tell us that he either bade 
her go behind or spurned her companionship.- 

It has grown into an adage, “that men are what their 
mothers make them.” If they are, and we are to have 
good farmers, truly imbued with the agricultural spirit, 
and well trained for active and noble service in that 
most honorable, useful and independent of all callings, 
the mother should have some little chance to learn the 


science they are to teach; and if they have a little 


garden patch of their own, and become deeply inte- 
rested in their cabbages and beets, sweet corn and 
Lima beans, they will be peeping over the fence, by 
and by, to see how the rutabagas, potatoes and corn 
gr@w in the department outside. They cannot attend 
to the"Shanghaes and Dorkings, without wishing to 
understand something of the Durhams and Ayrshires, 
and if they tend the strawberries and currants, the 
Catawbas and Isabellas, they will, for women are curi- 
ous, be looking at the Rome Beauties and Russets.— 
But I am in a hurry, for the packing is all on hand. 
Some of you be sure to give the gentleman the proper 
information. . 

If good wishes were effective agents, and I could 
carry as many from Ohio, as I shall leave behind for 
you all, our journey through life would be cloudless, 
and bright, and beautiful, except when we wanted a 
gentle shower now and then by the way of variety.— 
Heaven smile upon you all. Aunt Fanry. 





When any man speaks ill of us. we are to make use 
of it as a caution, without troubling ourselves at the 
calumny. He isin a wretched case, that values him- 
self upon other people’s opinions, and depends upon 
their judgment for the peace of his life. 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF A TRUE LIFE, | 


BY KATE MONTGOMERIE. 


Be yourself—affectation of any kind is a species of 
dishonesty which no one can practice without loss of 
self-respect; to elevate your own nature is far better 
than trying to be somebody else. If you are proud, 
do not try to veil it undera mock humility, to gain 
friends and popularity—cultivate and turn it to the, 
right use, it may subserve a lofty purpose, combined | 
with self-respect, and with some self-knowledge, it 
will make you despise meanness, and end its discovery 
in yourself, where you would be least likely to suspect 
its existence. So with other faults; let it be youraim 
not to disguise, but to correct them, less for outward 
seeming, than for inward excellence, this will make 
an object worth living for; lofty aims, and efforts will 
tranquilize your inward being, and make your outward 
life serene, and pleasant, and genial. In your happi- 
ness, you will unconsciously make the happiness of 
others, but if the desire to please and the fear of the 
world be ever before your eyes, and be the ruling mo- 
tives of your conduct, repose is destroyed and your 
heart is weak and vulnerable at every point. 

In inward strength alone can you be strong—to do 
right because it is right, irrespective of praise or cen- 
sure, is your business. Good nature is 4 virtue, and 
the desire to please is amiable, and noble, when it 
springs from a warm heart and enthusiastic affections, 
and involves no sacrifice of principle, nor too much of 
independence; but not always is it a praise, for even 
the wish to please others, may arise out of intense 
selfishness—the cold hearted can easily transfer affec- 
tions light and wavering, and never very strongly 
fixed; with them it is not the sacrifice to live for the 
multitude, that itis with the really affectionate, to 
whom mere popularity is a matter of small importance. 
But, here comes in a nobler principle, to save even the 
warm hearted from the ultimate selfishness which 
might grow out of a seeming separation from life, 
and the fear of being mis-judged. . Now, with such, 
indifference cannot exist—an affectionate earnestness 
will characterize their intercourse with others; they 
will naturally look on the fair side of human nature, 
and finding that goodness and truth do exist, that as 
the universal sense of mankindis the standard in taste, 
s0, in justice, truth and real nobleness, the general, 
opinion is the correct opinion, that the world is not only 
not so bad as has been represented, but that it is bet- 
ter than our fears, our want of faith would make it—| 
a hearty, genuine love for all Humanity springs up 
alliedto the love of God, and not unfrequently merging | 
in it, or connecting us with it, making life no empty | 
dream, but a profound and glorious reality. ie | 

Could we be in earnest—could we subdue our im- 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 


|The Weather—Visit to Washington Co — Women’s 


Rights—Farm Gates—Improvement of Fowls—'Tem- 
perance, 


Dear Mrs. Batenam :—Old winter seems to feel 
that he has been cheated out of his natural rights in 
the months agone, and persists in shaking down his 
snows, and bedecking the landscapes with icicles— 
while March stands trembling and panting for her 
place, and resolutely persisting in dropping a flower 
from her lap, here and there, just as if to say, “ I'll 
let you know, gld fellow, I’m not afraid.’’ Yesterday 
my Crocuses were thrusting their yellow heads up 
through the snow bewitchingly. I hope Miss Spring 
will not assert her claims, with so much tenacity as to 
swell the fruit buds, before winter is satisfied with 
pinching and freezing. They may quarrel as much as 
they please, if they won’t do us poor mortals harm. 

I last week visited the home of my childhood in 
Washington county; the oldest county in the State. 
Perhaps [ am partial, but I fancy there are farmers 
there as “well to do” in the world as you will often 
find—not millionaires, but men and women who have 
learned the grand secret of being comfortable, about 
as thoroughly as any other people I know of. I visi- 
ted the townships of Marietta, Newport, Belpre and 
Union, (the latter place of my nativity.) They are 
wide awake on the great themes of the day, such os 
Devons, Ayrshires, Durhams, Merinos, Saxonys and 
Cotswold—Shanghaes, Polands and Dorkings. 

The women do not seem to be much in favor of 
women’s rights theoretically, but they are getting 
monstrously out of their “ spheres,” for they talk about 
all these great progressions and improvements, as 
knowingly as the men, and some even dare to take 
railroad stock, bank stock, and have their say about 
plank roads, with the rest of them—wonder what it will 
all come to. One lady, in a neighboring district, who 
does not own a husband, dismissed the Cultivator, I 
am told, because “the women kept up such a fuss in 
it,” though she insists it is mighty hard to pay so much 
tax on her farm, without her own consent, and wishes 
the railroads all to Joppa; she harnesses her own horse 
and drives where she pleases; makes bargains, and 
declares the law regulating estates an abomination. 
“No, indeed, she is no woman’s rights woman; but 
she would vote for the Maine Law, and smash a rum- 


_ sellers bottles pretty quick if she had a chance.” 


As I rode from farm to farm, in the old familiar pla- 
ces of my childhood, I could not help thinking that 
they needed some contrivance to prevent the necessity 
of getting out of their carriages so often to open gates. 
A few years ago, the roads all lay along the river 
banks. Now, as economy i distances seems to re- 





patient eagerness for results, and strive to do well and quire, they are in many of the old neighborhoods 
heartily, whatever work God gives us to do, we should thrown through the farms, which makes long lanes and 
find that happiness is no stranger to life, and we should, divers gates necessary. On one occasion I remember 
work out for ourselves a higher destiny, than that or-| our lady driver alighted and opened fifteen. This, in 
dinarily accomplished—faith in God, and in the eter-|® muddy or dusty time, would be no enviable job, and 
nal, immutable principle of right, that itis in itself, we would advise your lady readers in the country to 
the highest good, and must necessarily result to our examine “Enoch Woolman’s Patent Gate,” which can 
well-being, will lead to singlenéss of purpose and ac- be opened and shut while in the carriage. You will 
tion, and to simplicity and sincerity, which are the recollect we looked at it together while at Cleveland 
foundation of all true excellence in character: these | last fall. There was a drawing of it in the Cultivator 
are greater than outward shows and better suit the not long since (vol. 8, page 277.) I thought it worked 
noble grandeur of life. charmingly there, and might be made very ornamental 
With God and heaven above us, and noble human’ Where near a dwelling, by answering a threefold pur- 
hearts around us—allied to angels when we follow out pose as a gate,a summer-house anda trellis for grape- 
our higher nature, we have only to choose a lofty path, Vines. Farms certainly need some such convenience; 
we have to be true to ourselves in order to secure the this of course is only a hint. If I lived on a farm, I 
rea! and highest wealth of life. | should be earnest for something to prevent the neces- 
Wheeling, Va., March 1853. | sity of getting out and in my carriage too often. 


_aeer . : While visiting the family of G. W. Barker, one of 
(~~ There is more fatigue in laziness than in labor.’ the little boys brought in a basket of the largest hen’s 
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eggs I ever saw. I enquired by what breed they were |in proximity to a different order of beings. Whole- 
produced. Mrs. Barker replied, that none of the brag|some comfort seems to nestle in all the corners, and 
breeds had done the wonder—that she had been in the | evidences of whole-souled good feeling are apparent 
practice of selecting the largest and finest eggs Sor} everwhere. It matters little how humble the abode, 
setting for a number of years, and in this way had |how plain the furniture, how simple the ornaments. — 
much improved her stock of fowls—a large assortment | There is something enlivening and invigorating in the 
being a mixture of the old varieties. ‘Those who can-| atmosphere, and everything wears an air of content 
not afford to pay the high prices for eggs and fowls of|and enjoyment. No one is so poor that he cannot 
the large kinds, would do well to improve their poultry | provide some little thing suggestive of beauty, some- 
by this simple but certain me:hod. \thing to whisper of affection and of life beyond life. 
I see your contributors are likely to keep up the Are we lonely! There is sympathy in the picture 
interest on the Temperance subject. I regret leaving | that looks down upon us so calmly from the walls.— 
Ohio now, just as this great work is about to engross|Is it winter? That boquet of dried grasses remains as 
the minds of our women, for I would like to “ have a|a pleasing memory of summer—that wreath of ever- 
finger in the pie;” but if we may trust the statisticsof| green, twined about the mirror, speaks of unfading 
the liquor trade in St. Louis, there is ample room to|verdure. Are we sad! There is consolation in the 
talk, write, and work for temperance in Missouri. Let | roses and geraniums, that woo the sunbeams and turn 
not our sisters grow weary of their undertaking, and |their leaves ever toward the light, as if silently up- 
when they see the corn growing in the valleys, and | braiding us for our discontent. Are we happy? All 
the rye upon the plains, let thein resolve with renewed | these ornaments are expressive of our joy and-hefghten 
energy, to oppose the foe whois turning the best gift)our pleasure. What is prettier on the mantle than a 
of God into the deepest curse to humanity. | basket, tastefully wrought, of the mosses and lichens 
March 7, 1853. Frances D. Gace. | which grow so abundantly on our rocks! or a pyramid 
— +02 - of the cones of the pine and fir? A little cabinet of 

ROOMS AND THEIR ORNAMENTS. | minerals tgo, with an occasional sea-shell, blending 


in its color all the hues of sea and sky, would adorn the 
Next to a cheerful heart, a cheerful room is desira-|light-stand in the corner. Is it spring? New orna- 


ble. With the exception of nomadic tribes and un-| ments are every day within our reach. First the leaf 
civilized nations, there is a natural and universal at-| buds, then the expanded foliage of the trees, then the 
tachment to one’s dwelling place. Wherever the | delicate trailing arbutus,the spring beauty and the 
domestic institutions exist, and social intercourse is| violet come to bloom. And now through the live-long 
made rat:onal, we find that the heart instinctively clings | summer, you may place afresh boquet of wild flowers 
to home. Each room is endeared by its peculiar asso- on the table as soon as one fades, and with what adai- 
ciations, the furniture, the pictures upon the walls, the | tions the little bed in the garden furnishes, you need 
ornaments upon the mantle have become in some way | not lack for something beautiful in the room. Nature 
linked-with interesting reminiscences, and are held| has been lavish of the most lovely adornments, so that 
sacred as the Roman Penates. The love of beauty|no one who wishes the surroundings of her beauty has 
and our affection for each other, are closely allied.— an excuse for being without them. 
The same spirit of harmony, which should pervade the! In addition to these, are costly paintings, statues in 
feelings of all who make up the home circle, leads to| marble and bronze, which are only accessible to the 
an effort, more or less artistic, according to wealth, wealthy. But now-a-days plaster casts of the finest 
taste and position, to symbolize this harmony in the | specimens of ancient and modern art, and fine engrav- 
order of household affairs, and in such decorations as|ings frem the best paintings are within the reach of 
are within one’s means. |most persons who have rooms to decorate. Great 
Rooms are a sort of reflex of the character of their| caution should be used in the selection of such orna- 
occupants. If you doubt this, go into the parlor of ments; for a barbarous figure, or a vile daub, is worse 
some precise, prim old lady, who never cyphered in| than nothing, as it shows the absence rather. than the 
arithmetic, beyond the simple rule of one. Be sure| presence of taste. 
that no sand adhere to your feet, and that your dress | for sale which were absolutely worse pictures than the 
is scrupulously neat, or you will never get beyond the | figures on paper hangings, worth ninepence a roll,— 
threshold of the sanctum. Once within the door, you| chinese images which shame the human form, and 
begin to feel like a piece of statuary; your bow breaks | would-be baskets of fruit, done in plaster, which were 
short off at your neck, your words are al! morysy!la-|a downright burlesque on pomology, Such things add 
bles, your uiterance is strangely confused, and your; nothing to the effect of a room, while they lead one 
respiration hurried. A few sickly rays of light are|to an unfavorable impression of the person who placed 
struggling to get in through the dark dismal curtains.|them there. Every one must of course decide what 
You can see that the utmost formality is observed.—| what pleases him most, but at least let us have some- 


We have seen lithographs offered™ 








The chairs stand facing each other in couples, close 
together, evidently for ornament; for it would be im- 
possible to sit on one without moving it, which you 
would not dare to do. Every piece of furniture stands 
bold upright, the books are laid at right-angles with 
the table. There are three candle-sticks on the man- 
tle, and a lamp-mat and card-basket of worsted-work, 
set at exact distances. There are family portraits 
hanging on the walls, draped with gause to keep the 
dust out of their eyes. The carpet is done off in 
squares, and the paper-hangings in right lines, and 
you feel like breaking your call square off, by this 
time thoroughly convinced that rooms have a charac- 
ter. : 

Such rooms are the exceptions rather than the rule 
but they afford a strange contrast to the pleasant ones 
that make us feel at home at once, and defy us to be 
otherwise than cheerful. We are conscious of being 








thing symmetrical and beautiful, and nothing dispro- 
portionate and fantastic. 

The ornaments we have been speaking of are more 
particularly designed for a room occupied by a family 
in common. Here there is opportunity for a variety 
of subject and a diversity of taste, so as to combine 
something pleasing and suggestive to all; but there 
must be a general unity and harmony pervading the 
whole, or the room becomes a mere curiosity shop.— 
In private rooms, there is an open field for individual 
taste. The sportsman hangs his lodgings with the 
trophies of his skill His gun, powder-horn. and fish- 
ing tackle, are the only other decorations he cares for. 
The scholar considers his case of books, and the busts 
of distinguished men, with some rare picture, the most 
appropriate ornaments. Some fill their rooms with 
the mementos of other days,the little tokens and keep- 
sakes which once gladdened their hearts. We might 
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‘that aroom bears the impress of the character of its 
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make a long article of specimens of taste, all showing | 
inhabitants. 
This article will have accomplished its purpose if it! 
illustrates truthfully the importance of making home 
cheer!ul, and shall induce any one to cultivate a few 
fl-wers, and feel an interest in the beauties of nature. 
“ Nature never did deceive the heart that loved her,” 
and all the care and attention bestowed tn studying her 
lessons, and appropriating her charms to the embel- 
lishment of our dwelling-places, will be a thousand 
times repaid in pure, substantial happiness. Let noone 
undervalue these things. ‘Rooms are the nurseries of 
the young spirits among us, the resting places of us 
all on our pilgrimage;” and everything that influences 
the mind, calls forth love, awakens thought, and edu- 
cates the man, is important.— Country Gentleman. 


-—~eoc 

Economica Famity Puppinc.—Bruise with a wood- 
en spoon, through a colander, six large or twelve mid- 
dle sized boiled potatoes; beat four eggs, mix with a 
pint of good milk, stir in the potatoes, sugar and sea- 
soning to taste; butter a dish ; bake half an hour.—| 
This receipt is simple and economical, as it is made of 
what is wasted in most families, viz., cold potatoes, 
which may be kept two or three days, tifl a sufficient 
quantity is collected. It is a weekly dish at our table. 
A teaspoonful of Scotch ship marmalade makes a de-, 
licious seasoning. —Ex. 





QEED POTATOES.—Five hundred bushels to the. 
\) acre. A premium was awarded at the Winter Exhibition of 
the New York State Agricultural Society (see Report) to Peter | 
Crispell, jr., of Ulster county, for the largest yield of Potatoes, viz: | 
554 bushels from 1 17-100 acre; the kind cultivated was the Yam 
Potatoe. Of this particular variety a highly intellectual practical 
horticulturist of New Jersey writes us—“ | have grown this ex- | 
cellent Potato for some years past, and have found it of most ex- | 
cellent eating quality; and superior to all other kinds I have ever) 
tried, in resisting the rot. Being of a hardier constitution and more 
solid texture, it retains its eating qualities later in the spring than 
the other varieties. The character given to it by Mr. Smith, who 
introduced it into New York, and highly commended it to the at 
tention of agriculturists, Iam prepared to endorse. During the 
three years | have cultivated it, it has yielded me 20 bushels to 1; 
thus uniformly proving itself more prolific than any other variety | 
in cultivation. (See ‘ Cultivator,’ vol. 7, page 155, for 1850.)” The | 
subscribers offer for sale 500 bushels of the Yam Potatoe, by the | 
bushel, barre! or larger quantity. Also the following standard va- 
rieties of early potatoes, viz: Early Sovereign, Early Ash, Leaf 
Kidney and Early June, well saved and healthy Seed. Also every 
variety of Vegetable, Flower and Field Seeds, of the finest quali- 
ties, at wholesale or retail; catalogues furnished on application. 
é J. M. THORBURN & CO., | 
Seedsmen, Florists, &c., } 
April 1-1t* 15 John st., New York. 
MOWING AND REAPING MACHINES. 
\ JE announce to the farming public that we shall) 
: in afew weeks have our Machines ready for delivery, The! 
great success of these Machines, their great simplicity, durability | 
and the perfection with which they do their work, give them a de- | 
cided superiority over allothers. These machines have been long | 
used and severely tested, and the farmer is not making an experi-! 
ment in procuring them, as he would do in most others. We bind, 
ourselves to refund the money on the return of a Machine in every 
instance where satisfaction is not given. The return must be made | 
in a reasonable time. MINTURN, ALLEN & CO., 
April-3tt Urbana, Ohio. 





PITKINS OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
WOULD call the attention of Seedsmen and grow- 
ers of the Osage Orange, to my Seeds, which will continue to | 

be, as heretofore, all gathered, preserved, and transported under | 
My own immediate care, or that of an experienced person, whose 

exclusive attention is given to it during the gathering season. Be-) 
ing aware of the vast amount of worthless seed that has been, 
thrown into our market, and the causes which have produced it, I j 
strive to avoid all. And no pains or expense will be spared to sus-| 
tain the high reputation which my seed has always had, and to fur- | 
nish only such an article as farmers can rely upon with certainty, | 
for being fresh and genuine. Havingregularly supplied some of the 
largest growers in the country with seed, they are respectfully re- 


ferred to. 
rehased from me, or 





To avoid imposition, it should always be 
an accredited agent. Address H. N. PITKIN; Manchester, Conn., 
or my seed can be had of-W. A. GILL & Co., Columbus ; I. S. Bray- 
TON, Ravenna ; and Joun F, Dain & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Be sure and.inquire for Pitkin’s Osage Orange Seed. 

N. B.—Also on hand, for sale, a large number of selected Osage 
Orange Piants, which can be sent to any part of the country. No 
charge for packing and shipping. Full direction given for planting 
and cultivation. {Jan 15-4t) 





| European varieties, — 


ULTIVATOR. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES 
THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., PROPRIETORS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

(uk Nursery Grounds, amongst the largest and 

most excensive in the coun ry, are now covered with a splen- 
did stock of Fruitand Ornaneutal l'rees, Shrubbery, Roses, &c , we 
therefore invite the attention of Nurserywen, Dealers and Ama- 
teurs, and request them to call and examine our beatiful stock.— 
Apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches and apri ots. of aj the 
standard sorts, stocky and well tormed. Dwarf apples, on doucain 
and paradise stocks, ove and two years old a few three years ol. 
Dwarf and pyramidal pear trees, of all the vest soi ts, two and three 
years old, very fine aud beautiful. Plums, fine trees of ali the lead- 
ing sorts. Dwarf cherries, of a)] the tandard and new sorts.— 
Gooseberries 3.140 piants of ail the best Lancashire sorts, strong 
and very fine, $2 per doz. and #12 perluU. Currants, Victo ia, cher- 
ry, white grape, white aud red dut.h, &c. Raspberries, large fruit- 
ed montly, Fastolf Franconis, white audred Aitwerps; also W)1- 
der, Cushing aud ora ge, of Dr. Brinckle, of Philadelphia. Grapes, 
al the hardy sorts, including the Schuyikisl Muscadell, also , lants 
of all the best foreign grapes, ia ,ots. Oruamental Trees, of fine 
siz, incluving scarlet flowering, horse chestnuts, double flowering 


| do., cut]. aved do, silver abeles, mvuutain asi:, sugar maples, elms, 


pu ple beech, gold bared ash, weeping ash, do. cherries, do. veech, 
do. sophoras and willows, ring leeved willows, &c 

Roses, one of the largest aud richest colle tions in the U. States, 
containing ever y thing new or rare in Evgiand or Europe; also the 
celevrated new, double yeliow, fiagrant, climbi.g rose ** Augusta,” 
for which see -pecial advertisement. 

Evergreens, we tave on hand and are receiving largely this sp ing 
of the rare sorts,as wellas Norway firs, Balsam do., European sil- 
ver do., Deodar and Lebanon cedars, Weymouth «nd Austrian pines, 
Seotch, Corsicau and Laricio pines, &c., &c. Paonies, a very large 
collection of both tree and herbacaous varieties. 

Shrubs, wegelia rosea, deutzia gracilis aud s abra, forsythia viri- 
dissima, ribes gordoni &c., spireas, loniceras, lobeja fulgens insiguis, 
veronica andersonii, gardenia fortunii, &c., &c. 

Dahiias, 15. varieties, including all the good old sorts and those 


| of recent date, with many of the new ones of tie past year, viz:— 


The great fancy flower, W..nderful and Lilac King, the Gem of last 
season; also, flower of the day, Admiral George Glenny, Mrs. Han- 
sard, Mrs. Wayland, Barsline, Seraph, Approvation, Anticip tion, 
Miss Compton, &c. Whole roots of the vlder sorts 25 cents each, 
$2perdoz. New sorts, 5. cts each, $4 .0 per dozen. 

Green-house and bedding-out plants, one of the best and largest 
collections, including almost every novelty; also the new fancy and 
scarlet geraniums, Heliotropes reptans, Immortaliti de Maria Louisa, 
gemand corymbosum, hogas bella, imperialis and bidwelliana. Fus- 
chias madam Sontag, Dr Gross, Alpha. Lord of the Isles, Psyche, 
Don Giovanni, Clapton Hero, Vottigeur Dr. Jephson, &c., Lantanas 
Eningii &c., Cupveas, Bouvardias, Salvias, Cinerarias, Budlvas, Nu- 
rembergias, Plumbagos, Abutilous, &c. Petunias a splendid col- 
ection of all the finest sorts. Carnations and Picotees, best named 
soris $3 to $4 50 per doz.; very fine seedlings $1 per doz. and $6 per 
100. Climbers, M .urandias, Lophosphermums, Loasa’s, Calestegia 
pubescens, Ipomeas, Cobeas, Maneitias glabra and bicolor, Physi- 
anthus Albans, Grecian Periplocas, Wistarias or Glyciaes, Bignoni- 
as, &c. 

Chrysanthemums, the larg-st collection of dwarfand daisey va- 
rieties in the country, including every new sort of merit; also the 
best large flowering sorts. 

Verbenas, a most splendid assortment of 70 varieties, including 
the new ones, Montana, Mrs. Milis, Macrantha, Parfum Madeline, 
Exquisite, &c., and our splendid new fragrant robust seedling ** De- 
licata Odorata.”’ For description see special advertisement. 

Phloxes, our collection is very large havi g imported all the finest 
them the celebrated Roi de Leopold, 
Gen. Changarnier, Mycrophilla superba, Macrantha, Mamselle Ad- 
am, Amande D’Artois, Madam Henderson, Artabanes, Compte de 
Chambord, Ne plus Ultra, &c. 

Strawberries, al the leading sorts with many new ones. 

Hedge-plants, Buckthorn, Cedar, Privet, and Osage Orange. 

Stocks; Pear, French Quince, Mahaleb a d Doucain. 

All the above will be sold, atewholesale or retail, at the lowest 
possible rates that any can be offered at. All orders packed in the 
very best manner for transportation to any part of the United States. 

Catalogues with full descriptio:.s and prices, forwarded to all post 
paid applications enclosing one stamp. 

Feb. 15, 1853.-3tt 

FOWLS AND EGGS. 
Ne great desire for procuring good Poultry, hasin- 
duced the subscriber to pay particular attention to breeding 
and importing the different varieties of I:nproved Breeds of Domes- 
tac Poultry. All persons desirous of having the purest and best to 
breed from, may depend upon being faithfully served. Among many 
kinds of Fowls for sale by him, are the ayy 

Shanghe, Forbes’ Importation ; Shanghe, Dr. Kerr’s Importation ; 
White Shang'«, Eben Wight’s Importation ; Cochin China, Black 
Spanish, Guelderiand, Golden Pheasant, White Dorking, Poland, 
Bantams, Chittagong. 

Eggs of the above varieties packed with care and sent to persons 
living on Railroad or water conveyance. 

N All orders, post paid, promptly attended to, bv being ad- 
dressed to Joun MeLenpy, head of Main street, Cincinnati, or to the 
subscriber, Mount Healthy, Hamilton county, Ohio. 

Feb. 15.—3mt P. MELENDY. 


"JACKS FOR SALE. — 
FP HE subscriber has for sale 8 or 10 good Jacks, 
which he will sell at low prices, if application be made soon. 


The Jacks can be seen at my Farm House three miles west of Co- 
lumbus. (mar. 1-53) M. L. SULLIVANT. 
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KETCHUMS 
PATENT MOWING MACHINE. 


HOWARD & CO., PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


yas justly celebrated Machine has been steadily 
advancing in public favor, for its simplicity, durability and effi- 
ciency—and it has settled the question beyond a doubt that grass 
can be cut by Horse Power; for, during last season, Five Hundred 
of these Machines were sold by us, and universally approved of by 
those who used them. Farmers were daily in the habit of cutting 
from ten to fifteen acres per day, with ordinary driving. It leaves 
the grass uniformly spread over the — requiring no turning 
to cure properly. inthe Report of the committee who served at 
the Trial of Mowing and Reaping Machines, held at Geneva in July 
last, they show fully and conclusively this to have been the only 
Machine in the field which cut its allotted two acres, without clog- 
; ging or any interruption, doing its work admirably, and in far better 
’ manner than can done by manual labor with a scythe. Our 
knives are not sickle edged, consequently do not clog at every little 
hummock or bog that they may happen to come in contact with.— 
The committee also show that there is an actual saving, by the 
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A Chance to make Money and to do Good! 


72 VARIETIES OF BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE! - 


MONEY IS PLENTY AND GOvuD BOOKS WILL SELL. 
To Book Agents—To active men seeking employment—To Col- 
teurs and Pedlars, $500 to $2 000 per year can be realized 
Bae ee ee ‘ollowing popular and valuable 


Life of Henry Clay, by Greeley & Sargeant. 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by J. G. Lockhart, 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of Josephine, wife of Napol by P. C. Headley, 12 mo. 1 25 





Life of George Washington, by Jared Sparks, LL D. 1 50 

Lives of Marv and Martha Washington, mother and wife of George 
Washington, by C. Conkling. with a portrait, 16 mo. 75 

Life of Rev. A. Judson, of the Burman Mission, by J. Clement 1 00 

Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W. Stewart, 12 mo. 1 00 

Life of Lady Jane Grey, portrait, 16 mo., by D. W. Bartlett, 

Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 12 mo. 

Life of General Lafayette, by P. C. Headley. 12 mo. 

Life of John Quincy Adams, by William H. Seward, 

Life of Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, by P. C. Headley, 





use of this Machine over hand labor, of thirteen dollars per day.— 
We have only to refer those who want a perfect Mowing Machine 
to examine the Report and judge for themselves. This Machine | 
took the first premium as a mower, at the trial in oR ee Ohio; 
| agold medal at the Fair of the American Institute, N. Y.; also, Ist | 
| premium at the Provincial Fair at Toronto, ©. W. . 2s 
They are so very compact that one of them can be easily carried | 
| inanordinary one horse wagon, and so very simple that it requires | 
| 

| 












no machinist to put it together, as there are but two bolts (beside | 


| 





the pole bolts) to be secured to have the machine ready for use, and 
which does not require over ten minutes time. They weigh about | 
750 Ibs., and can be worked by any boy who can manage a team.— 
We made all the improvements suggested by experience in the way | 
of strength, durability, &c., and sell them under the following war- | 
ranty : That said Machines are capable of cutting and spreading, | 
with one span of horses and driver, from ten to fifteen acres per | 
| day, of any kind of grass, heavy or light, wet or dry, and do it as_ 
well asis done with a scythe by the best of mowers. They are | 
equally capable of cutting Barley, Buckwheat, Millet, &c. It is | 
much less trouble to keep the knives in order thana scythe, as they | 
have frequently been known to cut from ten to fifteen acres with- | 
out sharpening, which can be done on an ordinary grind-stone in a| 
few minutes. We can give any reference required for the full per- | 
formance of our Machine, as above stated. 

Orders should be sent in early,as we shall manufacture but a 
limited number. The price of our Machine, including two sets of | 
Knives, Extra Knife Blades, Wrench, &c., is $110, cash, in Buffa- | 
lo, the machine to be delivered on board of boat or cars, free of } 
charge. | 
Office and Shop, corner of ees street and Hamburgh canal, | 
near Eastern R. R. Depot, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 1-3tt HOWARD & CO. | 













SHORT HORN DURHAM BULLS. 
“| OFFER for sale the following Short Horn Bulls, | 
viz: 

ImportED Wotviston, red,2 years; bred by Mr. Stephenson. | 
See English Herd Book Vol. 9. | 

ImpoRTED Ear. VANE, yearling, red; bred by Mr. Stephenssn.— | 
Herd Book Vol. 9. 

Lorp Spencer, yearling, red, by imported Third Duke of Cam- 
bridge; dam imported Princess 3d, bred by Mr. Stephenson. Herd | 
Book Vol. 9. 

Lory Berwick, yearling, red; by imported Third Duke of Cam-| 

bridge: dam, imported Princess 2d; bred by Mr. Stephenson. Herd | 
Book Vol. 9. 1 

CHEVALIER, yearling, red; by imported Earl of Seaham; dam,| 
Novice; by imported Yorkshireman (5700) to imported cow Arabella. 
Herd Book. . 

CrusaDER, yearling, red; by imported Earl of Seaham; dam, Fay- 
away by imported Yorkshireman to imported cow Pansy. Herd 
Boo 

















k. 

BanxkeER, 10 months, red; by imported Wolviston; dam, Violet by 
Dandy, to imported cow Daffodil. Herd Book. 

Financier, 8 months, red; by imported Earl of Seaham, Dam, 
Style, by imported Young Waterloo, to imported cow by Starling. 
Herd Book. 

I also offer several Short Horn cows and heifers. All these ani- 
mals can be traced in the English Herd Book, and willbe them- 
selves recorded in the forthcoming 11th volume of that work. Cat- 
alogues with full pedigrees of all these animals, with full particu- 
lars, may be had at Cultivator office, Columbus, O.; Indiana Far- 
mer office, Richmond Ind. Prairie Farmer offiee, Chicago, Ill.; of C. 
M. Saxton, New York, and of the subscriber. 

AMBROSE STEVENS, 
Post Office Box 299, 
New York city. 


| 'PHE STOWELL EVERGREEN SWEET CORN 
| A quantity of this new and valuable variety, from seed raised by 
Pref. J.J. Mapes, LL D., forsale. Per bushel, $16; peck, $5; haif 
peck, $3; quart, $1; sent by express or mail to any part of the country. 
on receipt of the money by post. This is beyond all doubt the best and 
most prolific kind of Sweet Corn ever grown. No farmer should be 
without it. With ordinary care it will repay cost a hundred times over 
the first season. 

Dirnections.—A quart of the seed will plant one-tenth of an acre, four 
to five kernels to hill. Prepare ground well. Cultivate like com- 
mon corn. It may be planted any time before the middle of June.— 


lier better 
—* ALFRED BE. BEACH, 


Address, | id 
April 1-3tt 1m So White Plains, Westchester co., N. ¥. 
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| Wild Scenes of a hunter’s life.with 300 illustrations, by J Frost 1 


an introduction by Horace Greeley, 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Life of General Zachary Taylor. by H. Montgomery, 
Life of Winfield Scott, by E. D. Mansfield. 12 mo. 
Life of Gen. Franklin Pierce, 14th President of the U. S., by D. 
Bartlett, 12 mo. 
Generals of the last war with Great Britain, 12 mo. 
Lives of Madison and Monroe. by J. Q. Adams, 12 mo, 
Life of Andrew Jackson, by John S. Jenkins. 12 mo. 
Life of Christ and his Apostles, by Rev. J. Fleetwood, 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 7 illustrations, 12 mo. 
Noble Deeds of American Women, edited by J. Clement and 
L. H. Sigourney, 12 mo. 
Women of the Bible, being historical and descriptive sketche 
Rev: P. C. Headley, illustrated, 16 mo: 
Poets and Poetry of the Bible, by George Gilfillan, 12 mo. 
Poems of Martin Farquar Tupper, 16 mo. 
Gift Books for young Men, by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, 12 mo. 
Gift Book for youug Ladies, or Woman’s Mission; by Dr. William 
A. Alcott, 12 mo. ’ 75 
Young Man’s Book, or Self-Education. by Rev. W. Hosmer, 75 
Young Lady’s Book, om Female Education, by Rev. W. Hosmer, 75 
Wesley Offering, by R@¥. D. Holmes, 16 mo. 75 
Summerfield, or Life on the Farm. by Rev. D. K. Lee. 
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1 00 
Golden Steps for the Young, by John Mather Austin, 12 mo. 75 
Poems of John Quincy Adams, 12 mo. 50 
Golden Chain, or Link of Friendship, for the I. 0. 0. F.. 16 mo. 1 00 
Silver Cup of Sparklmg Drops. from many Fountains.16 mo. 1 00 
Fresh Leaves from Western Woods. by Mrs. Fuller, 12 mo 1 00 
Voice to the Young, by W. W. Patton. 12 mo. 60 
Missionary Offering. dedicated to Dr. Judson, 12 mo. 1 00 
Pure Gold, or Truth in its Native Loveliness, by D. Holmes, 1 00 
Northern Harp and Forest Melodies, by M. A. Bigelow, 16mo. 75 
Methodist Preacher, by Bishop Hedding, Dr. Fisk, Br. Bangs, Dr. 


Durbin, and others, 
Episcopal Methodism as it Was and Is, by Rev. P. D. Gorrie, 
Thrilling Incidents and Narratives, by Rev. A. R. Belden. 
Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers, by Rev. P. D. Gorrie, 
ey of Oregon, and voyage round the world, by Rev. G. Hi 
mo. 

Fremont’s Exploring Ex. through R. Mountains, Oregon &c., 
Sir John Franklin, and the Arctic Expeditions, by P. L. Simm 


Eusissse 


12 mo. 1 
Scenes and Adventures in Central America, by F. Hardman, 1 
Indian Captives, or Life in the Wigwam, by S. G. Drake, 1 
History of Mormons, or Latter Day Saints. 12 mo. 1 
History of the War with Mexico, by J. S. Jenkins, 12 mo. 1 
Wild Western Scenes & Reminiscences. by H. R. Schoolcraft, 2 

2 


Border wars of the West, by Prof. Frost, 300 ill., oct. muslin, 
Young's Science of Government, 12 mo. 1 
The American Guardian of Liberty, edited by J. Agar, 1 
American Lady’s system of Cookery, by Mrs. T. J. Crowen, 1 
What I saw in London, by D. W. Bartlett. 12 mo. 1 
What I saw in New York, by J. H. Ross, M. D., 12 mo. 1 
Hints and Helps to Health and Happiness, by J. H. Ross, 


y 1 
Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with their Remedies, by H. 

S. Randall, 12 mo. 1 

The American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 12 mo. 1 


The Dairyman’s Manual, by G. Evans, octavo, 1 
American Farmer, or Home in the Country, by J. J. Blake, 1 
The Youth’s Book of Gems, for the Head and the Heart, by F. C. 
Woodworth, octavo, 125 
The String of Pearls, for Boys and Girls, by T. S. Arthur, 16mo. 75 
Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match, by F C Woodworth, 75 
Stories about Animals, with Pictures to match, by a 75 
Frost’s Pictorial History of California, 12 mo. 1 25 
Thrilling Adventures, by land and by Sea, by J.O. Brayman, 1 25 
i Deeds of American Heroes, “ 1 

The Australian Captive, or Adventures of William Jackman, by Rev. 
125 
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I. Chamberlain, with plates, 12 mo. 
Dick Wilson, the Rumseller’s Victim, by J. K. Cornyn, 1 25 

The above Boods are well printed, on good paper, finely bound, 
and illustrated with steel portraits, frontispieces, &c. 

The Publishers confidently believe that their list embraces the 
largest variety of valuable and interesting Books for the family, of- 
fice, store, or workshop, to be found in the United States, 

Ministers, Colporteurs, Agents and Pedlars, can do to others 
as well as themselves, by circulating the above s, which are 
readily bought wherever offered. Manyof our Agents clear from 
$3 00 to $8 00 perday. To those who wish to engagein selling 
them, great inducements are offered. 

For further particulars apply to 

DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
or Dersy & MiLver. Auburn, N. ¥.. 
Feb 1-3tat Publishers of Popular Books for the People. 
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THE MARKETS# 
Onto Cuttivator Orrice. March 30, 1853. 

Since our last issue, most kinds farm products have suffered astill 
farther decline, at the East. Butter and grain were especially de- 
pressed, but within a few days prices have rallied somewhat and 
the prospect is fairer. The market may be considered quite unset- 
tled. The Wool business seems to be at a stand, having reached a 
high figure. 

New York, March 28.—Flour, State, $4 31@$4 37; Ohio $4 75@ 
$4 81. Wheat, Genesee, $1 17; Ohio, $1 14; Corn, yellow, 65c. 


Pork market better, Western $16 to $17 bbl. Butter 10 to 16e¢ for 
Ohio; 16 to 22c for store. Cheese 8@9c. 

Crvernnatt, March 28.—Flour $3 50@3 60; Wheat 73@75c; Corn 
42c ; Oats 30@33c ; Cheese, boxes, 9c.; Butter, roll, 16c., demand 
good; Clover-seed $5 90@$6; Mess Pork $14@$14 25. | 


CLEVELAND, March 28.—Flour $4@4 25: Wheat 87@90c; Corn. 
50@54c; Oats 35@36c; Clover-seed $5 25; Timothy $2 25@2 50; | 
Dried Apples $1 12@1 15 ® bu.; green 75¢@$1; Butter, 12@14c ; 
Mess Pork $14@$15. 

Co.umBus, March 29.—Flour $4@4 25; Wheat 75c; Corn 40c.; 
Oats 33c.; Potatoes 50@60c.; Hams 10@12}c.; Chickens 15@20c.; 
Butter 16@20c P lb.; Eggs 7@8c. P doz. 














THORBURN’S SEED STORE. 


HE subscribers, wholesale and retail dealers in 
Vegetable, Flower, Field, Fruit and Tree Seeds, offer of last 
ear’s giowth, the largest and most complete assortment to be found 
n the United States, all pure and of uns ities, derived 
from first sources in Europe, or raised expressly for them in this 
country. 

Market Gardeners and others, requiring 
for their own planting, may rely on obtaining 
rots, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Onions, early and late Peas, > 
and other leading articles raised from the same unrivalled stocks, 
oe have given so general satisfaction heretofore in all parts of 
the Union. 

riculturists are offered White French and Yellow German Su- 
gar Br et, Long Red and Yellow Globe Mangel Wartzel, Purple Top 
and Skirving's Improved Rutabaga, all at 50 cents per lb. Long Or- 
ange, Aitingpem and White Field Carrots at $1 per lb., with all 
other varieties of Agricultural Seeds, Clovers, Grasses, V es, 
&c., at corresponding fair prices, and of qualities to be relied on. 


, Car- 


Retailers and country Merchants, supplied on the most favorable | 


terms. 
Cc furnished to post-paid applicants. 
Flower Seeds can be forwarded expeditiously by mail ata trifling 
cost. Particular attention given to the careful packing of Seeds for 
long voyages, and the est order by mail ay 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
4 15 John st., New York. 
(# Just Publeshed—Thorburn’s Annual Catalogue of Native and 
Exotic Tree, Shrub, &c., Seeds. 
April 1-2¢* 





SAGE ORANGE PLANTS for sale at $5 per 
thousand, and less price if 5,000 or over are taken. 
Columbus, April 1. M. B. BATEHAM. 


quantities of Seeds 
ts, 
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THE AUGUSTA ROSE. 


‘THE subscribers take great pleasure in announcing 
to all the lovers of that beautiful flower, the Rose, that they 
will send out, for the first time, on the first oor of May next, prop- 
| erly packed for transportation to any part of the United States, strong 
| plants of their New, Double Yellow, Fragrant, Climbing Rose, Av- 
| @usta, which has been acknowledged by all who have seen its 
| beauties, to be decidedly not only the best double yellow climbing 
Rose, but the freest bloomer, and the most deliciously fragrant of 
any in the country. : 
This Rose was raised from sced, planted by the Hon. Jas. Math- 
| ews, of Coshocton, Ohio, in the spring of 1817, who, having in his 
| his collection the finest Roses in the country, including Lamarque, 
| Solfatere and Chromatella, speaks thus of the Augusta: 
| “The Rose resembles Lamarque somewhat in appearance, but is 
| @ more vigorous grower; leaves much larger, more ruddy and dark 
|in hue, very glossy and handsome; young wood of a bg reddish 
, cast, full of short, ragged thorns, but more numerous than La- 
: marque; old wood, large, coarse and strong; flowers very large and 
very double, and in color, pure yellow. It is purely tea scented, and 
; more fragrant than any other valiety with which I am acquainted. 
| This rose has been the admiration of all who have seen it, being 
| ous preferred to all others of my pretty large collection; and it 
ully realizes my most sanguine expectations, being fully one hun- 
dred per cent. better than the Lamarque.” [See Horticulturist, vol. 
| iv, page 147.) After several years further experience in growing 
and testing this Rose, he writes thus: “ The Augusta has prove 
itself the finest of Noisettes,a very vigorous grower, with splendid 
| foliage, of the most free blooming habit, and deliciously fragrant.— 
| My opinion of it has increased yearly with its growth, and I have 
| never as yet seen its equal.” 
We forwarded tothe late lamented A. J. Downing, in August, 
1851, a cluster of its flowers, and in the September number of the 
, Horticulturist, (1851,) he published the following commendation of 
lit: 


it: 

“We have just received by Express from Messrs. Thorp, Smith, 
Hanchett & Co., of the a Nurseries, a branch of the “ Au- 
gusta” in good order, and are glad to bear testimony (as far as a 
cluster of cut flowers will allow us) to the beauty of this new va- 
riety. The flowers are fine yellow, deeper than Cloth of Gold, and 

| deliciously fragrant.” 

| {From Messrs. Thorburn & Co., New York, and Newark, N. J.) 

| “This is the finest American (or any other of its class) Rose ever 

| raised—it is a hardy outdoor runner—beautiful deep green glossy 
foliage, similar to the Cloth of Gold; the flowers of a deep nankeen 
yellow, full cupped to the centre, and of the most delicious tea fra- 

_grance. This Rose is no catch-penny, but has passed the ordeal of 
severe scrutiny.” 

| Numerous other testimonials are given, from distinguished horti- 
culturists, but they cannot be inserted in this advertisement. 

Mr. Mathews testifies that he disposed of the entire right to pro- 
pagate and sell this Rose to Mr. Fahnestock, and the public are cau- 
tioned not to buy of any person who may pretend to have the same 
from other sources. 





WESTERN AGENTS : 

The following are our duly authorized agents at the places desig- 
nated, with whom orders may be left: © 

H. P. Byram, Louisville, Ky. 

Morse & Houghton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. E. Glenn, Columbus, Ohio. 

I. C. Ferris, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kennedy & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. J. Gilson, Cazenovia, N. Y., Travelling Agent. 

ie The Rose will be sent to any part of the country, packed in 
the safest manner, in answer to all orders enclosing Five Dollars; 
or 1 dozen, to one address, for Forty Dollars. 
THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., 

Syracuse Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHAMPION BLAGK HAWK. 


| 
us Horse, so well and favorably known, will 
} stand this season at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, Richmond, Jef- 


ferson co., Ohio. 
Terms—$5 single service; $10 by the season; $20 to insure; $5 
bg dw ae in all instances in advance. 
rage furnished for mares at $1 50 per month, or kept in sta- 
| ble on hay and grain at $3 per month. 
Cuamption is 5 years old this spring, chesnut color, 15% hands 
| high, weight 1100 pounds; was sired by the veritable Black Hawk, 
| of Vermont; his dam is a cross of Morgan and Messenger. 
Dr. Spragye, bape roams Be rec of the Ohio Farmer, in notice 
| of horses, exhibited at State Fair at Cleveland, under head of Blood 
| Horses, says—‘‘ Champion, owned by the Messrs. Ladd, stands No. 
1 among horse breeders and fanciers in Ohio—he is a perfect image, 
| the ideal of what a horseman desires to see, most perfect in form 
| and muscle; trots his mile in 3 minutes, and for ease and grace of 
| action, can hardly be excelled.” See also Ohio Cultivator, of Nov. 
| 15th, in notice of Wheeling Island Fair. * 
| Apri 1-4tt LADD & McGREW, Owners. 


—— TO FLAX GROWERS. 


HE subscriber has invented, and builds to order, a 

A Flax Machine, which, attended by two hands, is guaranteed to 
dress from three hundred to four nundied and fifty pounds of Plax 
perday. The saving in labor and tow, by 
equivalent to the cost of dressing Flax by the 
nery in this country and Europe. The new Machine is made with 
care to secure strength and durability, and can be run at as 
which requires more than two hands to attend it. Unrotted Flax 
straw can be dressed by it. It may be driven by horse-power or oth- 
erwise, and being portable itcan be sent any distance. For the 
present, the price of the Machine complete is $4.0. Those who 
wish to obtain it, in season to begin operations next autumn, will 
do well to apply soon. 8S. A. CLEMENS, 

April 1st Springfield, Mass. 


_ 























